











Many of today’s coal buyers “write their 
own prescriptions.” In buying coal they 
specify not only the grade and size, but car- 
bon, volatile ash, and sulphur content, and 
heat value as well. That’s the reason for 
painstaking steps (top, left) in preparing 
coal for today’s market. The man at the 
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left is inspecting a bulk sample, while the 
chemist is weighing coal before analyzing 
it. His complete “lab” report will help 
govern the coal’s quality and assist prepa- 
ration plant superintendents in delivering 
“prescription coal” to customers. 


A “preparation” control laboratory—at the mouth of a modern coal mine. 





America’s utilities feed giant boilers by remote control from central op- Costly equipment at modern mechanized mines care- 
erating rooms like this. Whatever the grade of coal required, it must be fully and continuously loads each type of coal into 
uniform in size, moisture content, and be free from foreign matter. railroad cars without breakage, or “degradation.” 





So that pupils can both see and learn the fascinating NO W 

story of coal mining, we’ve cooperated with the Society i4 

for Visual Education in producing a new 50-frame film ET a ea lg a S leeienion 
strip on coal. For this film, “COAL—Where We Find It , Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept., WJ 

And How We Mine It,” along with an accompanying 1345 West Diversity Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
comprehensive teachers’ manual, see the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


Please send me film strip, with teachers’ manual, on 
“COAL—Where We Find It And How We Mine It.” 
Price: $3.00. 


School or Organization 











BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Name 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. City Zone___ State 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Calendar of Events 


Jan. 23-27—Conference on Safety Edu- 
cation: Jan. 23, Univ. of Wis.; Jan. 
-24, Oshkosh STC; Jan. 25, Stevens 
Point STC; Jan. 26, Eau Claire STC; 
Jan. 27, La Crosse STC 

Feb. 10—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 17-18—Wisconsin Assn. of Sec- 
ondary Principals, Madison 

Mar. 31—Northeastern WEA, Green 
Bay 

Apr. 13-14—Wisconsin Assn. of Schoo! 
Administrators, Milwaukee 

Apr. 27-28—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

Apr. 28-29—Regional Assn. for Child- 
hood Development, Madison 

May 5-6—Wisconsin Assn. of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Madison 

July 2-7—NEA Convention, St. Louis 

Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Assn., Ashland 

Oct. 12-13—Western WEA, La Crosse 

Nov. 2-4—WEA Convention, Milwau- 
kee 





On the Cover 


CE Fishing on Lake Mendota 

by Aaron Bohrod is particu- 
larly appropriate at this season 
of the year. Here he pictures the 
patient fisherman as he braves 
the frigid blasts of winter to in- 
dulge in a sport quite common on 
the many lakes which dot the 
Wisconsin landscape. In the back- 
ground are the younger and less 
patient who get a greater thrill 
in skating with sails than in wait- 
ing for the fish to bite. Dull over- 
hanging clouds and snowcovered 
hills add to the chill one experi- 
ences while looking at Ice Fish- 
ing on Lake Mendota. 


A native of Chicago, Mr. Boh- 
rod attended Crane College, Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Art Institute, 
and the Art Students League of 
New York. His paintings have 
appeared in Time, Life, Fortune, 
Esquire, and Coronet magazines. 
During World War IT he was art- 
ist war correspondent in Europe 
and the South Pacific. 


Mr. Bohrod is artist in resi- 
dence at the University of Wis- 
consin. Last September we were 
privileged to use his “Shakerag 
xoad,” a scene in Mineral Point. 
Ice Fishing on Lake Mendota is 
in the Gimbels Wisconsin Play- 
ground Collection. We are in- 
debted to Gimbels for the print 
used on the cover. 
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Salary Schedules 


Gentlemen: “The =. 6. County 
Local Teachers Association (WEA) 
is working on a salary schedule to be 
established as an aid to boards of edu- 
cation in setting up individual pay pol- 
icies, and we would appreciate secur- 
ing any and all information available 
regarding similar attempts by local 
associations in other counties. It is as- 
sumed that your office would have the 








best access to information along these 
lines, and we would certainly appreci- 
ate your help in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, 


Chairman of Welfare 
Committee 


Wants Sick Leave Information 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Dear Sir: Has there been a recent 
survey of “Sick Leave Time and Accu- 
mulation Maximums” for the various 
Wisconsin school systems? If the re- 
sults of such a survey are available, 
I would be pleased to receive a copy 
of the same. 

Sincerely yours, 
HS. D. 











accident or illness. 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


520 TENNEY BUILDING 








Resolutions and 
Insurance 


When you buy your teachers’ group insurance 
you are making a resolution that you will not 
suffer loss of income through an unexpected 
accident or illness. It is one of the few New 
Year’s resolutions you can make which cannot 
be broken as the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company stands behind your good resolu- 
tion to serve you at any time during the year 
when you are unable to teach because of an 


Make your insurance resolution early to guar- 
antee a New Year free from the expense and 
| worry of illness or accident. 


For information write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSN. 


or 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















The October Cover 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: We like the cover 
of your October issue. May we have a 
copy of the cover and a tear-sheet of 
the page giving the information about 
the artist? 


Very sincerely, 


M. S. F. 
Managing Editor 
NEA Journal 


Unforgivable Too! 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 
Dear Sirs: 

Why does V. N. in “Our Unforgiv- 
able Sin” on page of Letters to The 
Editor in the November issue make 
such a fuss over the probable misuse 
of “like” and then spell “grammar” 


incorrectly, twice in the same article? 
Isn’t that an unforgivable error too? 


E. M. S. 


Excerpts from Others 


“IT am writing for all the informa- 
tion I can obtain for a teaching posi- 
tion in Alaska. If you can not give me 
these facts, please tell me where I may 
write.” 


“Can you give me information rela- 
tive to the speaking ability of Bill 
Jones. We will keep it confidential.” 


A fellow in Denver, having read 
about WEA _ convention resolutions, 
concludes with, “I would like very 
much to have a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, if I may.” 


“T am a member in Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Co. Have been ill and 
unable to work. My policy is in my 
bank box. Will you kindly send me the 
necessary blanks.” 
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“My pupils are the smartest children in the 
school . . . and that's not just my opinion . . . 
it's theirs!" 


January 1950 
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R. VAN PAASSEN began 

by pointing to the “human 
conflict on five continents, voices, 
statesmen, multitudes, soldiers, 
conferences, For the eye there is 
a medley and for the ear there is 
a din. The spectacle is without 
form and without a center. The 
characters rise and fall, conspic- 
uous one day, forgotten the 
next.” 


“The newspapers repeat almost 
mechanically that we are in the 
greatest crisis in history and that 
a great drama is being unfolded. 
We are aware that the fortunes of 
our civilization have been and are 
in the balance, but we are in the 
woods and we cannot see, as we 
see today the French Revolution 
or the American Revolution. It 
is difficult even with the strong- 
est imagination to visualize the 
scene as history will record it. 

“Yet in days to come, the pres- 
ent years and the men who are 
now in the forefront of the world 
scene will be seen in retrospect, 
as the years of George Washing- 
ton and Robespierre are seen 
now. The judgment of the polit- 


Editor’s Note: Pierre Van Paassen 
was one of the main speakers at the 
Thursday, Nov. 3, WEA general ses- 
sion in Milwaukee. Since our conven- 
tion some requests have come to the 
WEA office asking that the main 
speeches or at least a portion of them 
be published in the Journal. To sum- 
marize an address in other than the 
speakers words is difficult; to publish 
the entire speech as a magazine ar- 
ticle is not practical for the language 
and style vary considerably. In the 
case of Mr. Van Paassen’s speech 
your Editor has condensed portions of 
it and has quoted excerpts, particu- 
larly his definition of democracy. Your 
expressed approval of this digest will 
encourage your Editor to summarize 
others. 
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“There Is Still Time” 


Says Pierre Van Paassen 


Although man has lost faith in himself because 
of mechanization and materialism, our nation 
is still in a position to define the ways of demo- 
cracy and to lead the world in the ways of peace. 


ical scientist and his story will 
be then made. These. men will ar- 
range the sequences and scale 
their importance. They will de- 
duce effects and measure praise 
and blame. But with them we are 
not concerned. We shall have left 
our legacy to their imagination. 
What will it be that they write 
down in days to come? Which of 
the multitudinous events of our 
day will be a subject of tragedy? 
Will we appear in their eyes as 
a race of restless demons or 
what? Will we be the men who 
have failed?” 


Menace of War 


The menace of war “more pre- 
cise than the proverbial sword of 
Damocles hangs suspended over 
humanity’s head by the sheerest 
thread, and yet no one does any- 
thing about it.” An effort is even 
being made to make us grow ac- 
customed to the danger. We are 
being given idiotic assurances 
that death by nuclear explosion 
is not as bad as strangulation by 
gas. In this way indifference is 
fostered. 

“This indifference and insouci- 
ance becomes doubly puzzling 
when we consider that the whole 
world is involved in the danger. 
In the past when soothsayers and 
the like predicted the end of the 
world, as in the year 1000, there 
were entire people that virtually 
went out of their heads with 
panic, there were epidemics of 
suicide, wild, insane orgies, vast 
commotion. The masses streamed 
to the churches. Religious move- 
ments of vast ramification sprang 
up in the European countries and 


swept along. Today in the pres- 
ence of a threat far more precise 
and definite, there is scarcely a 
ripple on the surface of the 
waters. 

“Man’s fate today rests in his 
own hands. He is more than ever 
master of his own fate. He has 
been given the choice between life 
and death. He may, if he will, 
choose the path and life. Change 
his present orientation towards 
death in the direction of life. Why 
doesn’t he? Why does not some- 
one proclaim, say it openly, pro- 
claim it from the housetops that 
men do not want to die, that they 
want to live for one another? 
What is the matter with us? 

“There you have our trouble— 
there was a world conscience 
once and there is none today. It 
has died with the advent of the 
age of mechanization and mate- 
rialism. No, it has not died—we 
have expelled it with our cyni- 
cism and mocking laughter. We 
have driven it into exile. Our 
hearts have become hardened. 
They too are mechanized, like 
everything else around us. A 
secret poison is paralyzing men’s 
will to live. It is unbelief in him- 
self—he no longer dares to be- 
lieve in himself.” 


Loss of Faith 


Van Paassen deplores the loss 
of faith in man and respect for 
humanity ; that we no longer know 
what mercy and compassion are. 
Nor, do we offer moral resistance 
to evil. He recalls when a child in 
Holland shortly before World 
War I a Spaniard was shot for 
his opinions, although he had 
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committed no crime. There were 
mass meetings of protest all over 
the European countries—in War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, in Madrid. 
People’s indignation boiled over 
in protest for one man. He re- 
called the universal shock when 
the Lindbergh child was kid- 
naped 20 years ago, the condem- 
nation of a man baseless enough 
to murder a child. 

But, 20 years later, continues 
our speaker, ‘50,000 little chil- 
dren were taken from France 
alone during the recent war to be 
cut up as guinea pigs in the labo- 
ratories of the German Reich, but 
no one protested. No one said a 
word. But that was 20 years af- 
ter the Lindbergh affair. Some- 
thing had happened in the mean- 
time. The conscience of humanity 
had evaporated. The heart of 
mankind had stopped beating. 
The bell was not tolling for us— 
it was tolling for someone else.” 


Failure of Foreign Policy 


With respect to Germany he 
contends our foreign policy has 
failed. After the war the victori- 
ous powers agreed that in order 
to get Germany back to ways of 
peace and democracy we must rid 
it once and for all of Nazi poi- 
son. In this cleansing process 
powerful America was to take 
the lead. We were going to send 
our scholars and teachers to win 
the youth of Germany to demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions 
which Hitler’s ruthlessness had 
wiped out. We punished some 
Nazi leaders, executed a few oth- 
ers, but “the denazification of the 
Reich was a sorry farce.” We 
backed the Nationalists, thus 
bringing back to power the war 
makers and cartel heads. In other 
words, there were reinstated the 
enemies of the German people, 
the enemies of peace and democ- 
racy. The Western Allies have 
failed to change the social struc- 
ture of the pattern of economic 
life. The old gang is on top again. 
Democratic processes which Ger- 
many had once given to its neigh- 
bor states and could have been re- 
vived were not allowed to come 
to the top again. Germany today 
is one thing to Russia and quite 
another thing to the Allies. 
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War Not Inevitable 


As to Russia, Mr. Van Paassen 
says it has added 50 square miles 
to her territory every day for 400 
years. The war so weakened that 
country it is not ready for war. 
Russia’s main goal is a drive for 
industrial expansion. 

“Today there is still time, time 
to reflect and lead the world in 





- men who are now in the forefront 


. will be seen in retrospect as... 
is seen now. 


George Washington... 


the ways of peace. War is not in- 
evitable, no war is inevitable so 
long as it is not made inevitable 
in the people’s minds. Everything 
is fluid today, everything is in 
genesis; we still have time to take 
up the leadership. We have a 
great moral responsibility and 
how will we use our strength 
and our influence? Will we be like 
those ancient empires, those 
tragic empires of the past which 
went down through the contra- 
diction in their own bosom? 

“T think today if America came 
out straight forward for democ- 
racy, the four freedoms every- 
where in the world, a cry of joy 
would go up through the uni- 
verse! 

“Well, what we should do first 
of all, I think, to lead the world 
in the way of democracy and 
peace is to restore freedom of ex- 
pression in our own country. We 
should start at home. It should 
not be so hard to distinguish be- 
tween people who differ from the 
majority of their fellows, ex- 
pressing their differences law- 
fully and peacefully, distinguish 
between them and those who con- 
spire against the commonwealth. 
The conspirators can easily be 
traced. Let them be traced and 
let them be pilloried. But let us 


not make the mistake of confus- 
ing honest criticism with treason, 
because if you do, you destroy 
the basis of American democ- 
racy; because if you do, you de- 
prive America of the means by 
which she became great.” 


Definition of Democracy 


Mr. Van Paassen’s concluding 
analysis of democracy is so stir- 
ring and challenging that it is 
presented in full. 

“It was of general agreement 
during the late war that it was 
being fought for democracy—on 
that point all or nearly all were 
united, but that unity was super- 
ficial and precarious. It did not 
survive victory. It could not sur- 
vive; unity could only last so 
long as we refrained from asking 
the question, what we meant by 
democracy. 

“During the War we could not 
ask that question for if we had 
done so, we would have lost our 
unity; right then and there we 
would have discovered that the 
English, the Americans, the 
Czechs, the Chinese, the Rus- 
sians, all meant something differ- 
ent by democracy. And now that 
we begin to ask the question, now 
that we must ask the question if 
we are to build peace, we discover 
that democracy still’ means a dif- 
ferent thing to British Tory and 
a Polish farmer; it means one 
thing to Ernest Bevin and an- 
other thing to General Franco; 
one thing to an American share- 
cropper and another thing to an 
American banker; one thing to 
an American streetcar conductor 
and another thing to the presi- 
dent of an oil trust or a chain of 
newspapers. Yet all men say they 
want democracy. All are operat- 
ing under the slogans of democ- 
racy. It is obvious everybody’s 
ideas of democracy cannot be re- 
alized. Some of us must lose our 
fight for democracy if others are 
to win it. We cannot have it both 
ways. So today there is a silent 
struggle going on for the mean- 
ing of democracy. We still pre- 
tend we are very united. We dare 
not pose that question, what is 
democracy, because it would split 
us even further apart and it 
would reveal that our conceptions 
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of democracy differ and that our 
interests clash and contradict 
each other at every turn. 

“But this country is a democ- 
racy still. All the great instru- 
ments of state, its Constitution, 
its Bill of Rights, its fundamen- 
tal laws, are democratic. The 
people are, by and large, still re- 
spectful of democracy and the 
ideals stemming from democracy. 
What we need is a new definition 
of democracy, at least, a restate- 
ment of democracy. 

“IT think that democracy is to 
be found where the citizen may 
freely give expression to what his 
conscience gives him to think or 
say. Democracy is where a man 
without fear or without experi- 
encing intimidation or secret 
pressure, may give utterance, or- 
ally or in writing, to his inner- 
most convictions, be they ever so 
unorthodox or at variance with 
the generally held opinions on 
economic, social, scientific or re- 
ligious matters. 

“Freedom and democracy live 
where the individual is protected 
against the arbitrariness of gov- 
ernmental bodies, where the gov- 
ernment also is bound to obey the 
law and is responsible not only 
for but to the people. 

“Democracy is where the hu- 
man person is inviolate, where 
he cannot be touched if he has not 
committed a crime and where the 
holding of unorthodox opinion of 
course is not considered a crime. 

“Democracy exists where it has 
an independent judiciary, that is 
to say a judiciary whose judg- 
ment may be invoked against the 
highest organs of the state and 
the most prominent persons in 
society, a judiciary, moreover, 
which functions in full daylight, 
not in closed conciliabules or red 
star chambers. 

“Democracy exists where a 
person guilty of a crime or of- 
fense still remains under the pro- 
tection of the law, where the sa- 
cred rights of the human person- 
ality accompany him even into the 
prison cell, where he is never sub- 
jected to another person or or- 
ganization’s arbitrariness or 
mercy, where he always retains 
his rights, where it is never for- 
gotten no matter what he has 
done that he nevertheless remains 
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a human being, a human person- 
ality entitled to the undiminished, 
uncurtailed protection of the law. 

“Democracy exists where there 
is absolute separation of the 
church and the state. 

“Freedom and democracy ex- 
ists where the minority bows to 
the will of the majority, but 
where the minority retains the 
right to criticize the majority 
and remains free to fight for its 
ideals and unhampered in its at- 
tempts to persuade the majority 
to abandon or change its course. 

“That is freedom .. . freedom 
of speech, freedom of belief, free- 
dom of assembly, freedom of 
movement,*freedom of research. 
This is democracy—the political 
form of the human ideal. 

“These are the glorious ban- 
ners of the people that have come 


through the thunderstorms of 
time. This is the noble loot which 
men and women of a free mind 
have snatched from the obscur- 
antisms and reactions of all the 
ages. These are the conquests of 
the spirit, infinitely greater and 
more worthwhile and more ep- 


~during than anything ever accom- 


plished by the violence and the 
barbarism of the atom bomb and 
machine gun. These are the ac- 
quisitions for which Jesus died, 
for which the prophets were 
hounded to death. These are the 
victories paid for by the loneli- 
ness of the thinkers, by the blood 
of the martyrs, by the poverty of 
the artist, by the sacrifice of the 
saints, by the unnumbered years 
spent in prison and dungeon by 
men and women of free minds 
and love of humanity.” 
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In early days the school was the center of com- 
munity activity with the teacher playing a lead- 
ing role. To attain that position today and to 
secure community support for education, teach- 


ers should look beyond the classroom walls. 








The School's Place 
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Modern Community 


A. F. WILEDEN 


Rural Sociology Department, 
University of Wisconsin 


ISTORICALLY, the pioneer 

school was a community in- 
stitution. It developed as an or- 
ganized effort on the part of par- 
ents to delegate to one of their 
number, or to someone they be- 
lieved to be more competent, the 
responsibility for teaching their 
children. Frequently such a 
teacher, or “schoolmaster”, had 
little or no training in teaching 
as we think of it today. Also, 
(and the teacher was usually a 
man) he secured a large part of 
his pay by “boarding around’. 
Of necessity he lived in the com- 
munity and was a part of the 
community. He felt a part of his 
responsibility was to the commu- 
nity—and it was no wonder that 
under his leadership the debating 
society, the spell-downs, and 
arithmetic and geography 
matches flourished. Education 
was a community-wide enterprise, 
and there was little difference be- 
tween the teacher’s responsibility 
to the school and his responsibil- 
ity to the community. 

But as time passed, increased 
emphasis was given to the job of 
teaching children—particularly to 
teaching children in school. As a 
matter of fact, teaching children 
became a special field, and stand- 
ards for teachers were developed. 
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These standards included increas- 
ing amounts of systematic prepa- 
ration of teachers for the job of 
teaching. Teaching became a pro- 
fession. This change brought with 
it other changes: 1) an increase 
in the number of women teachers; 
2) recognition that the important 
job of the teacher was teaching 
children while they were in 
school; 3) the idea of a five-day 
week and a seven hour day 
evolved; and, also, often the 
teacher no longer even lived in 
the district. These changes un- 
doubtedly increased the efficiency 
of the teaching. But it also did 
one other important thing—it 
tended to set the -school apart 
from the community. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this emphasis on for- 
mal school teaching as a profes- 
sion has led to an almost com- 
plete divorcing on- the part of 
many school teachers and of 
many school administrators from 
any responsibility to the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

This trend has gone so far that 
many of our more alert school 
people are becoming alarmed by 
it. They are not only afraid that 
the school may be losing its op- 
portunity for leadership in the 
community but also that the 
teaching in the school itself may 


become sterile due to loss of this 
contact. It is often expressed as 
the “ivory tower” as against the 
“Wisconsin idea”. This seems to 
be almost the situation in which 
we find ourselves in Wisconsin at 
the present time. 


Things School Can Do 


At this point you are about 
ready to ask the question, “Well, 
what of it? What can we or what 
can the school do about it?” There 
are a number of things that can 
be done. 

The first of these is that the 
school can very well more com- 
pletely identify the classroom 
teaching with the life of the com- 
munity. The school can use the 
community and the things and 
people in it as materials for class- 
room teaching,—laboratory ma- 
terials, if you prefer to call it 
that. Already some schools and 
some fields have gone a long way 
in this direction. Such fields as 
vocational agriculture and voca- 
tional home economics, or the oc- 
casional social science classes base 
their work on first-hand observa- 
tion or even systematic study of 
the local community. But there is 
not near as much of this as there 
might be. Many more high school 
social science classes, for exam- 
pl:, could profit by the study plans 
worked out by Zetta Bankhard in 
the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin a few 
years ago. 

Such teaching is based on a 
very simple and a very sound 
premise—that learning starts 
with the familiar and the near at 
hand. As a matter of fact, in out- 
of-school education we are often 
inclined to say that real learning 
starts with a recognized problem. 
We then proceed by slow and pro- 
gressive stages from the known 
to the unknown, from the specific 





. he lived in the community .. . 
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to the abstract. In. educational 
circles there is increased recog- 
nition of the importance of this 


method of teaching. Certainly 


the 4H Club program, the future 
farmers and future homemakers 
programs and many other youth 
programs are based on this 
method. 


The second thing that the school 
can do is to expand its services 
to include the entire community. 
This is what the pioneer school 
did in its limited way, but what 
the more modern professionalized 
school has often failed to do. As 
a matter of fact, the modern 
school has had such a difficult 
time in keeping up to the latest in 
teaching methods and in expand- 
ing fields of knowledge that it has 
often found itself unable to ex- 
pand its influence to the entire 
community even though teachers 
and administrators had the vision 
and the desire to do it. However, 
the modern school, the unified 
school, the integrated school (call 
it what you will) must make this 
adjustment and expansion if it is 
going to do what people today are 
expecting of it. 


Expanded Services 


What are some of these ex- 
panded services that the modern 
school can provide? One of these, 
particularly as far as:the small 
community is concerned, is cer- 
tainly increased emphasis on vo- 
cational training. Not only should 
many more rural high schools be 
providing vocational training in 
agriculture and in home econom- 
ics, but also in stenographic work, 
bookkeeping, shop work, and the 
like, to take care of the vocational 
needs of the thousands of young 
men and women who must and 
will leave rural communities for 
work in’ small towns and urban 
areas. We have little more than 
scratched the surface of the possi- 
bilities along this line, and failure 
to do so is one reason why many 
young people are not in school to- 
day. This expansion in vocational 
emphasis should include not only 
work in school but also out of 
school—it should include organ- 
ized clubs such as 4H, FFA and 
FHA clubs, project work and eve- 
ning classes. 

Not only should this service to 
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the community be vocational, but 
it can and should also be cultural 
and civic in its emphasis. Cer- 
tainly the community forum is as 
much needed today as was the de- 
bating society in its day. In this 
rapidly changing and expanding 














. the English teacher . . . could 
assist with a community theater .. . 


world in which we live, the need 
for an. alert and informed citi- 
zenry is greater than ever. Cer- 
tainly, too, the American way of 
life should include community 
festivals of all sorts, and recog- 
nition of important steps and of 
people in the development of the 
life of the community and state. 
I-would like to see many commu- 
nities take advantage of the Trav- 
eling Wisconsin Idea Theater pro- 
ductions. I wonder, too, why ev- 
ery community can’t have its an- 
nual music festival and its annual 
art exhibit. It seems that the 
school can perform a great serv- 
ice to itself as well as to the com- 
munity by at least helping ar- 
range and sponsor such an event. 
There is a tremendous potential 
interest in these activities that 
only needs awakening, as is being 
repeatedly demonstrated. 


Year-round Program 


Then, too, there is the year- 
round community program which 
the school might carry out. Cer- 
tainly the education of youth 
does not end with the nine or ten 
month school year or the five-day 
week. Already many of the voca- 
tional teachers are employed for 
the full year and when school is 
not in session, they supervise 
projects or work with the parent 
and the student in some kind of 


partnership arrangement. This 
twelve months of employment can 
and should be expanded to other 
members of the school staff in ad- 
dition to the administration; the 
music teacher can, and already 
in some cases, does direct the 
community band and work with 
other music groups in the commu- 
nity; the physical education 
teacher (providing he has the 
training and the point of view) 
can direct a community-wide sum- 
mer recreation program; the 
English teacher (who may also be 
the drama director) could assist 
with a community theater and 
other groups interested in drama. 
The same can well be the case 
with art teachers for a commu- 
nity art program, and the history 
teacher in collecting and inter- 
preting important historical de- 
velopments in the life of the com- 
munity. Not only will such activi- 
ties be valuable to the community, 
but such opportunities plus full 
year employment will serve to at- 
tract and hold the kind of teach- 
ers needed in the modern school 
system. 


Then, too, there is the matter 
of making the physical equip- 
ment and plant available to the 
entire community. Certainly the 
auditorium or assembly hall 
should be available for public 
meetings, and the basketball team 
should not need the gymnasium 
every night in the week. These 
are the property of the entire 
community, and they are heated 
and usually equipped for the pur- 
pose. There is the library, and if 
it does not seem sound policy to 
expand the school library for 
community use, certainly there 
should be a very close relationship 
between the school and the com- 
munity library. In most rural 
communities there 1s a lack of an 
adequate selection of good books. 


Schools are Acting 


I hope these suggestions, and 
no attempt has been made other 
than to suggest a few possibili- 
ties, do not seem visionary to you, 
because they are not at all impos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, there 
are schools here and there in 
Wisconsin that are today carry- 
ing out one or another of these 
suggestions. The fact is that more 
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schools should be doing more of 
them. 

What are some of the things 
that need attention if schools are 
to perform a more complete job 
of service to the total commu- 
nity? Three are suggested: first, 
and foremost, the school board, 
the school administration, and 
the teaching staff must have or 
must acquire recognition of the 
community as a part of their area 
of responsibility. This must be 
done with a full realization that 
there are other agencies, public 
and private, at work as well as 
the school. In other words, the 
responsible leadership within the 
school system must come to rec- 
ognize their opportunity and their 
responsibility to take the lead in 
some enterprises and to cooperate 
in others that are concerned with 
the development of the entire 
community. We are safe in say- 
ing that this is going to necessi- 
tate “conversions” in many cases. 

Second, the administration and 
the staff need training in doing 
this job, and frequently such 
training has been lacking up to 
the present time. This, of course, 
takes us back to emphasis and 
curriculum in teacher training— 
in our county normals, in our 
teachers colleges, and at the Uni- 
versity. My observations lead me 
to believe that we are making 
great progress along these lines 
in Wisconsin today. The emphasis 
of a decade of student country 
life conference is already bearing 
fruit. And the setting up of cur- 
riculum for the training of com- 
munity leadership in recreation 
at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College and at the University of 
Wisconsin are a milestone in this 
direction. What is now needed is 
time and opportunity for these 
young people now securing this 
training. We can only hope that 
the teaching profession is going 
to be kept, or made, sufficiently 
attractive to hold these promising 
teachers and recruit more of 
them. 

Last but not least, it is going 
to be necessary that a working 
situation be provided in this mod- 
ern school system wherein these 
interested and trained teachers 
and administrators can provide 
service to the community. This is 


primarily a budgetary matter, for 
certainly you cannot expect a 
teacher in this day and age to day 
after day carry a full teaching 
load and then after school hours 
and on week ends to provide ad- 
ditional substantial service to the 
community. This just will not 
happen, no matter what sort of a 
halo we may develop around it. 





It is for those concerned to try to “lift 
the sights” . . . to see beyond... 


The only way it will happen is to 
have service to the community 
recognized as a part of the regu- 
lar job with adequate compensa- 
tion for it. Furthermore, phys- 
ical plant and equipment are nec- 
essary. Then, and only then, will 
the teachers put their best into 
their community efforts, and de- 
velop a conviction that that type 
of service is wanted and appre- 
ciated. 


Community Support 


It is for those concerned to try 
to “lift the sights” of the school 
board, of the school administra- 
tion, and of the school teachers 
so that they can see beyond the 
immediate confines of the class- 
room to the community of which 
they are a part. This is a job that 
needs to be done, and the school 
is one of the best qualified of all 
of our community institutions to 
do it—working, of course, with 
other organizations in the com- 
munity and utilizing to the fullest 
possible extent the services of 
county and state agencies. How- 
ever, if the school is to do this 
job, it must have the support of 
the community—and this means 
material as well as moral support. 
More and more schools and more 
and more communities are getting 
ready to develop this kind of 
teamwork. 





WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Action at the 


Meeting Nov. 2, 1949 


Voted to sponsor the School 
Board Award in cooperation with 
the National School Service In- 
stitute in 1950. 

Designated the accounting firm 
of Kellogg, Houghton & Taplick 
to make the annual examination 
and audit of WEA finances. 

Voted to recommend Novem- 
ber 2-3-4 to Representative As- 
sembly as 1950 convention dates. 

Asked the Executive Secretary 
to present the budget, the Treas- 
urer the dues amendment, and 
Mr. Bannerman the term amend- 
ment, to the Representative As- 
sembly. 

Approved the action of the 
President relative to requests for 
special appearances on the gen- 
eral program. 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


* 


WEA Financial Statement 
Summary Treasurer’s Report 
November 1949 


Balance Nov. 1, 1949 $48,142.10 





Receipis' -......2- 9,782.57 

$57,924.67 

Expenditures ____-_- 15,024.45 
BALANCE DEC. 1, 

WR Sinise $42,900.22 


Reserve Fund—$21,000.00 
(Par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


i* 


Summary Financial Statement 
December 1949 
Balance Dec. 1, 1949 _ $42,900.22 





Receipts ..........-- 1,669.52 
$44,569.74 
Expenditures ______ $ 7,140.30 





Balance Jan. 1, 1950 _ $37,429.44 
Reserve Fund—$21,000.00 Bonds 
(Par Value) 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


January 1950 











... Leachers’ Salaries 1949-50... 


HE salary position of Wis- 

consin public school teachers 
is again somewhat stronger this 
year when compared to that of 
last year and preceding years. 
For over a decade now teachers’ 
salaries have been going up quite 
steadily. Table I indicates the in- 
crease in median salaries per year 
over this of the preceding year 
for the various types of schools. 


Although an advance has been made in teachers’ 
salaries during the past few years, the current 
average in Wisconsin is below the national. 


tary medians are compared to 
those of one-room rural and state 
graded medians, or even if city 


TABLE I.—INCREASE PER YEAR IN MEDIAN SALARIES OVER THOSE 
OF THE PRECEDING YEAR 


Year One State Village City 
Room Graded Elementary HighSchool Ele.* H.S.* 
MAR 2a eS $ 129 $ 117 $ 103 $149 $117 $ 102 
pi 7 ET era 189 183 162 164 101 95 
pS <a ers 157 119 120 178 131 222 
Le a en 170 164 141 164 103 163 
| 158 187 144 217 198 262 
1947-48 —..___._=_-. 273 251 264 360 459 314 
2: Sean 128 224 213 253 363 451 
POG OO oe i ge 75 76 111 106 160 218 
1941-42 Medians ___ $ 812 $ 968 $1000 $1250 $1370 $1685 
1949-50 Medians ___ 2091 2289 2258 2841 3002 3512 
Total Increase 1279 1321 1258 1591 1632 1827 
Percentage Inc. 158 137 126 127 119 108 


In general, rural teachers re- 
ceive less than city teachers, and 
elementary teachers receive less 
than high school teachers. The 
smallest percentage increase in 
salaries since 1941-42 is regis- 
tered by city high school teach- 
ers, while the largest percentage 
increase in the median salary for 
the same period is registered by 
one-room rural teachers. When 
compared in terms of dollars, the 
picture is practically reversed. 
The largest dollar increase shown 
is $1827 for the city secondary 
teachers, and the smallest dollar 
increase, $1258, is shown for vil- 
lage elementary teachers. 


Reasons for Difference 


To be noted also is the fact that 
the difference between rural and 
urban salaries is growing. For 
example, in 1941-42 the median 
city elementary salary was $458 
more than the median salary of 
village elementary teachers. Then 
1949-50 this difference had in- 
creased to $911. This same situ- 
ation prevails if the city elemen- 


* Exclusive of Milwaukee. 
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high school salaries are compared 
to those in village high schools. 
Some of the most important rea- 
sons for these differences are var- 
iations in the teachers’ training, 
in local wealth, and in working 
conditions. The challenges pre- 
sented are quite obvious. 


When all classroom teachers 


(including Milwaukee) in the 
state are considered, the median 
for elementary teachers for 1949-— 
50 is $2426, for high school teach- 
ers is $3360, and for elementary 
and high school teachers com- 
bined the median is $2742. Table 
II presents a summary of current 
salaries for all classroom teach- 
ers. 


In reading the table, the num- 
bers under the columns headed 
elementary, secondary, and all 
represent the number of teachers 
whose salary falls somewhere 
within the salary scale as listed 
in the first column. 


The foregoing paragraphs 
show quite an advance in teach- 
ers’ salaries. However, their gen- 
eral inadequacy is still apparent 
when one realizes that the cur- 
rent average salary of supervis- 
ors, teachers, and principals in 
Wisconsin at $2960 is still short 
of the national average, $2985, in 
this state that can well afford to 
pay salaries above the national 
average. 


TABLE II.—DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ SALARIES 








1949-50 

Salary Range Elementary Secondary All 
$4800 and Over _________ SAE 11 56 67 
Ei eae een Sore 18 136 154 
a oe nn Oe oe 111 355 466 
MEINE eee ess 566 914 
St |S. I a ane erica eee ew DEN 175 506 681 
GUUS SOee ne 489 527 1016 
SINUE  aiin igen ec bac ae 646 1101 
ENN Oo te en Bg 498 531 1029 
| eee meee eae, ee ee 512 566 1078 
(Lu iia ie tare 518 689 1207 
MI OTIETI ™ bcainscthn te cds aids nics icles clea 712 765 1477 
Po ae en 1105 836 1941 
yaa nD > 588 2161 
| as ace: |” 719 1923 
Be i oe te 19 2175 
CS eee 4 1758 
I og et 286 ~- 286 
OR aa a 37 2 39 
Below 1400 ______ eee SO 35 — 35 
Total oe Fe oe 6,871 19,508 
De je ee ee ee $3360 $2742 











INCE 1936 nearly half of the 

states have passed acts pre- 
scribing in considerable detail 
the content of the course of study 
for public schools. Less sweeping 
laws in many states have required 
various subjects to be taught, 
such as kindness to animals, tem- 
perance, and thrift; or occasions 
to be observed, such as “Poetry 
Day,” “Leif Erikson Day,” and 
the like. It would be possible, by 
charting laws of this type, to 
show a remarkable correspond- 
ence with waves of popular inter- 
_ est and with the activities of or- 
‘ ganized pressure grouys. 

Such laws. are generally op- 
posed by educators, regardless of 
the fact that the subject matter 
required by some of them may be 
extremely valuable, and would 
be taught in any case. A current 
example is the tendency toward 
legislation requiring certain 
types of safety education. This 
has won much public approval, 
because of the undoubted value 
of the subject matter. Yet edu- 
cators do not approve of such 
legislation. The National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, which is actively engaged 
in promoting safety education, 
discourages the tendency to pass 
laws regulating it. 


Laws on the Books 


Let’s take a look at a few of 
the safety education laws now in 
effect, and note the reasons why 
teachers object to them. Accord- 
ing to an Indiana Law of 1937, 
the eighth grade of all public, 
private, and parochial schools in 
the state must provide “instruc- 
tion in safety education for no 
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“Should There Be a Law?” 


Asks Miriam E. Oatman 


National Commission of Safety 


Education 


Proponents of laws to teach safety are acting in 
good faith, but legislation telling how and when 
it should be taught does more harm than good. 


less than one full semester.” In 
North Carolina, pamphlets con- 
taining a digest of the traffic laws 
of the state must be used by all 
high school students “in the form 
of lessons until the entire con- 
tents of said pamphlets have been 
read and explained.” A New 
York law of 1937 provides for 
the preparation of “courses of 
instruction in highway safety and 
traffic regulations to be main- 
tained and followed in all the 
schools of the State... All pupils 
attending such schools shall at- 
tend upon such instruction.” A 
South Carolina law of 1934 pro- 
vides for the establishment of “a 
course of instruction on the 
traffic laws of this state. Such 
course of instruction shall be by 
lectures.” 


These laws exemplify a whole 
series of situations which are un- 
welcome to teachers. They con- 
trol the curriculum in respect to: 
1) Content; 2) grade level of 
work; 3) amount of time to be 
devoted to a certain subject; 4) 
quantity or nature of text or 
course materials; and 5) even 
methods of teaching. Insofar as 
they do these things they are di- 
rectly opposed to best educational 
theory and practice. 





- content... 
to the needs of each group of students. 


should vary according 


The grade level and content of 
work in safety education, as in 
all fields of education, should 
vary according to the needs of 
each group of students. “One full 
semester” of safety education in 
the eighth grade may be far less 
valuable than consistent training 
in safety principles in all grades, 
interwoven with basic courses in 
other fields. Courses in highway 
safety and traffic regulations may 
be useful; but why should “all 
pupils” take them, year. after 
year, when so many other aspects 
of safety education are equally 
worthwhile? The state and local 
boards of education are the ap- 
propriate agencies to outline and 
authorize the work in safety edu- 
cation, and the principal and 
teachers concerned are in a bet- 
ter position to decide upon the 
topics which each class ought to 
study, and (with the approval of 
the local board of education) to 
integrate these topics into the 
curriculum, than the legislature 
can be. 

he same thing is true with 
respect to amount of time and 
prescriptions of texts or mate- 
rials. The rigid formality of “not 
less than 30 minutes in each 
month,” and the selection of 
traffic laws instead of the prin- 
ciples of safe driving as the basis 
of a course, may defeat the very 
purpose of the legislation by de- 
veloping a negative attitude of 
boredom in the students. Method 
of presentation is particularly 
important, demanding profes- 
sional training, thought, and 
skill. Instruction “by lectures,” 
by studying a given text, or by 
any other method, should not be 
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... principal and teachers ... are in a 
better position to decide upon topics. 


required by law, but should be 
left to the qualified teacher. 

Many well-meaning persons 
who do not realize that teaching 
is a skilled profession are eager 
to see on the statute books more 
laws regarding safety education. 
For example, an article called 
“Teach Them To Drive” (Evelyn 
MacLaurin, Survey Graphic, Sep- 
tember 1948) suggests that par- 
ents should “insist upon immedi- 
ate, compulsory, uniform, nation- 
wide driver education for every 
student.” The author adds: “At 
the next session, every state leg- 
islature which has not yet done 
so can make driver education 
compulsory.” 

The good faith of the propo- 
nents of such laws is beyond ques- 
tion; but the teaching profession 
should be allowed to speak for it- 
self in a matter so vitally affect- 
ing its own functions. In general, 
teachers are convineed that these 
laws, like all laws which force 
detailed work upon the schoo!s, 
do more harm than good. While 
welcoming the natural develop- 
ment of safety education, they 
dread the imposition of “uni- 
form” and “compulsory” require- 
ments. ’ 

If a legislature insists upon 
passing laws to regulate the cur- 
riculum, these should be of the 
most general nature. For ex- 
ample, any enactment regarding 
safety education should be re- 
stricted to requiring the public 
schools of the state to teach 
safety principles. In no case 
should a law dictate grade, 
method, detailed content, or other 
matters which involve decisions 
requiring the professional skills 
of educators. 
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Whe W. €. 44. saye:- 


“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


ISS QUINN is a teacher of first grade children. Her first grade 

class is composed of the usual range of children. There are the 
more fortunate as well as the less fortunate. Norman is one of the 
less fortunate. His parents have difficulty in maintaining themselves 
economically. So when Norman came into the unique experience of 
owning a nickel, the first thing he did was buy an ice cream cone. 
The ice cream cone was not a usual experience for Norman. Licking 
it before school began in the afternoon, Norman found that he could 
not finish it before the bell rang. He didn’t. The bell rang and Nor- 
man trooped into school with the other boys and girls. The ice cream 
cone came with him. Since Norman didn’t have an ice cream cone 
too frequently, he wanted to save it. He looked at his jacket that he 
was about to hang up in the cloakroom and found a nice size hole. 
The cone fitted nicely into the hole so that it wouldn’t slip out. There 
the cone stayed. Miss Quinn noticed it about a half hour later. By 
this time, the cone was there but the ice cream had changed into a 
puddle of cream. Norman was heartbroken but not for long. Miss 
Quinn, sensing the tragic situation responded as so many others 
would have, by giving Norman the price of a brand new ice cream 
cone, with some instructions as to when to eat it, and the futility of 
trying to save it the way he did. Norman was happy and thankful. 
No doubt his parents sensed the humanness of the teacher. Without 
any doubt the public relations of this class increased in effectiveness 
by this simple act of kindness. Such acts of good human relations 
make for fine public relations. 


“Good human relations do make good public relations”. 





uate work at nights and on Sat- 
urdays. “America cannot afford 
to have its potential leaders work- 
ing too long in preparatory jobs. 
Someone should give them a 


“Grub-Staking” School Leaders 


MERICANS should “grub- 
stake” potential educational 
leaders to enable them to com- 


plete their professional prepara- 
tion early in their careers, wrote 
Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to 35,000 Columbia 
alumni. 

Forecasting a “great day ahead 
for American education,” Dean 
Russell predicted that as the vital 
nature of education and its role in 
developing the good life and in 
safe-guarding democracy are un- 
derstood, there will be a great de- 
mand for “top leaders, master 
teachers, extraordinary profes- 
sors, statesmanlike administra- 
tors and penetrating research- 
ers.” 

Dean Russell deplored the situ- 
ation in which young men and 
women, working in posts beneath 
their ability, must do their grad- 


‘grub-stake.’ This would pay off.” 
Citing the fact that “all over 
the USA” there are people, clubs, 
associations, foundations and cor- 
porations that want to do some- 
thing for this country, the Dean 
asked: “What more patriotic way 
to serve our country than to un- 
derwrite such training?” 

“T believe America would be 
far better off if grants-in-aid 
could be provided for hundreds, 
even thousands, of potential edu- 
cational leaders,” he continued, 
“in amounts ranging from $1000 
to $3000 a year. Such grants if 
made to an educational institu- 
tion and awarded by that institu- 
tion could be deducted from in- 
come tax and would do good out 
of all proportion to the sacrifice 
made by the donor.” 
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Your 1949 Income Tax 


OST teachers will file their 

federal income tax returns 
on the Employee Optional Income 
Tax Return, Form 1040-A. This 
form accompanied by original 
withholding receipts, Form W-2, 
may be used by anyone subject to 
the withholding tax whose total 
income from all sources is less 
than $5,000 and whose income 
from wages not subject to with- 
holding, interest, and dividends 
is $100 or less. The tax or refund 
will be computed by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue by use of a 
tax table which allows approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of adjusted 
gross income for deductions. 

A teacher may use Short Form 
1040 if adjusted gross income is 
less than $5,000. Adjusted gross 
income is income minus certain 
business deductions among which 
travel and reimbursed expenses 
in connection with employment, 
rents, and royalties, and capital 
losses from sale or exchange of 
property are most important for 
educators. If this form is used, 
the taxpayer pays his tax accord- 
ing to a tax table which takes 
standard deductions into account. 
Again, these deductions are ap- 
proximately 10 per. cent of the 
adjusted gross income. 


If a person wishes to compute 
his deductions and apply the tax 
rates on his net income, he may 
use Long Form 1040. He may find 
it to his financial advantage to do 
so. Any person may use this 
method and those with adjusted 
gross income of $5,000 or more 
must use it. In using Long Form 
1040 the taxpayer must first de- 
termine his adjusted gross in- 
come. This will include practically 
all income except: 


Exempt Income 


1. Payment for personal injury or 
sickness 
a. Accident and health insurance 
payments — Damage — Work- 
men’s compensation payments 


2. Payment for property damage due 
to natural physical forces and not 
the result of the taxpayer’s willful 
negligence 


3. Amount received in payment of 
debt unless previously deducted as 
bad debt 
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4, Gifts, bequests, or inheritances 


5. Pensions—if no service rendered to 
payer 
a. Carnegie Foundation pension for 
teachers 
6. Life insurance beneficiary pay- 
ments (generally) 
7. Federal income tax refund 
8. Dividends on unmatured life insur- 
ance policies or dividends on mu- 
tual insurance policies 
9. Dividends on which the company 
has already paid the tax 
10. Interest received 
a. Postal savings deposited prior 
to March 1, 1941 
b. Interest on obligations of state 
and political subdivisions 
ec. U. S. Savings Bonds and Treas- 
ury Bonds issued prior to March 
1, 1941 up to $5,000 principal 
11. Income from annuities is taxable 
in an amount equal to 3 per cent 
of the cost of the annuity. The bal- 
ance of the income from the annu- 
ity is exempt until the amount re- 
ceived tax free equals the. amount 
paid for the annuity; then the en- 
tire income from the annuity is 
taxable. Annuities from Wisconsin 
Retirement System are taxable in 
same manner except cost is as- 
sumed as aggregate of teacher’s 
contributions to the fund. 


Deductions 


The taxpayer may be entitled to 
some deductions under Business Ex- 
penses. The most important deductions 
under this category for teachers are: 
1: Dues to professional organizations 

such as: 

a. National Education Association 

and affiliated organizations 

b. Wisconsin Education. Association, 

District, and Local associations 
2. Expense of attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, if not re-imbursed 
3. Travel expenses attributed to one’s 
work and not re-imbursed 
a. Travel to and from work not 
deductible 
4, Cost of professional books, maga- 
zines, periodicals, and equipment 

a. If life of book or equipment is 

short deduct cost; otherwise de- 
preciation 
5. Fees and commission paid employ- 
ment agencies 
6. Salary you pay substitute 
7. Cost of teacher’s license 
8. Losses in business venture 


Other Deductible Items 


1. Contributions up to 15 per cent of 
adjusted gross income are deduct- 
ible, including expenses incurred in 
donating services as well as money 
donated 


a. Contribution to Red Cross, Sal- 
vation Army, Community Chest, 
church and religious organiza- 
tions, schools and colleges, Scouts, 
welfare groups, scientific socie- 
ties, etc. 


2. Interest to be deductible, must be 
payments on your obligation. It in- 
cludes interest payments on: 

a. Credit Union loans 

b. Mortgage on property 

ce. Personal loans to friend, bank, 
etc. 

d. Installment purchase—where in- 
terest is designated 

e. Life insurance loans where inter- 
est is paid in cash 


3. Taxes (must be your obligation to 
be deductible) 

a. Real estate and personal property 
taxes (except special assess- 
ments) 

b. State income tax 

c. State gasoline tax (4 cents per 
gallon) 

d. Auto license fees 


4. Loss if not covered by insurance— 
if covered only in part by insurance, 
include part not covered 
a. Damage to auto—not caused by 
your negligence 

b. Damage to your home or personal 
belongings 

c. Loss due to theft 


. Medical and dental expenses (not 
compensated by insurance) for your 
wife, dependents, or yourself 
a. Deduct that part of expense actu- 

ally paid in excess of 5 per cent 
of adjusted gross income up to 
$2500 for two or more exemptions 
and $1250 for one exemption 


b. Includes health, accident insur- 
ance policy premiums 


or 


6. Periodic alimony or separate main- 
tenance payments made under au- 
thority of a decree 

7. Bad debts—money loaned friend, 
due from customer, worthless or 
partially worthless bonds or notes 
of individual or corporation 


Personal Exemption 
$600 per person ° 
1. An additional exemption if taxpayer 
or spouse is 65 years of age or, over 
2. An additional exemption if taxpayer 
or spouse is blind 
3. An exemption per dependent—De- 
pendents must: 
a. Have less than $500 gross income 
b. Have over one-half support from 
taxpayer 
c. Must be related to taxpayer 


Status—Married, single, blind, or 65 
—determined on last day of year.—If 
husband or wife dies, determination is 
of date of death. There is no determi- 
nation date for dependent. The test is 
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whether more than half of the depend- 
ent’s support is provided. 


Suggestions 


- A husband and wife frequently 
will pay less federal income taxes 
if they file a joint return than if 
they file separate returns, regard- 
less of the amount of their in- 
come. They may make a joint re- 
turn even if one has no income. 
If they have substantial incomes, 
a joint return will give them the 
advantages of the split-income 
provisions of the law under 
which, in effect, each spouse is 
taxed on one-half of the combined 
total income. 

The form a teacher will use 
should be determined by calcula- 
tion of the tax liability under each 
of the forms. The law expects you 
to pay the correct tax—no more 
—no less. If you need additional 
information, you can get help at 
any collector’s office. Divisional 
offices are located in Eau Claire, 
Green Bay, La Crosse, Madison, 
Milwaukee, and Wausau. The di- 
visional offices also maintain zone 
offices in the larger cities of their 
area. 


Why Students Quit School 


TUDENTS have their reasons 
for leaving school. Upon ex- 
amination of records and inter- 
views Dr. Harold Dillon of the 
National Child Labor Committee 
found why 1300 youths quit 
school before receiving their dip- 
lomas. 
The reasons given for the drop- 
outs were: : 
1. The students preferred work to 
attending school. 
2. They did not wish to repeat work 
in which they had failed. 
3. They disliked a certain subject or 
teacher. 
4. They were not interested in school 
work. 
5. They thought they could learn 
more out of school than in school. 
6. They believed that no one was re- 
ally interested in them or their 
problems. 


Mr. Dillon reports that intel- 
ligence is not a strategic factor in 
success or failure. Two out of five 
interviewed had normal or above 
normal ability. The others, he be- 
lieves,- could easily have finished 
high school. 
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Questions and Answers 


ON. + 


Your Retirement 


Perhaps you, too, have an impor- 
tant question on retirement which 
you would like to have answered. 


HETHER you are a be- 

ginning teacher who will 
become a member of the State 
Retirement System this year or 
whether you are at the point of 
retirement, many questions arise 
about your rights and status. In 
some cases lack of information 
about the system has meant a 
financial loss to the teacher. At 
present over a million dollars 
which is credited to former teach- 
ers lies dormant and unclaimed 
in the fund, much of it forgotten 
forever. 


In order that you may receive 
all the benefits of the retirement 
system to which you are entitled, 
the Journal will conduct a ques- 
tion and answer column on the 
subject. These queries are the 
ones most frequently asked H. C. 
Weinlick, WEA locals consultant, 
during his explanations of the 
system to teacher groups. He has 
prepared these answers for your 
benefit. If you have questions 
about the operation of the system 
write to the WEA office. If your 
question is of general interest, it 
will be answered in this column. 


Q. What information must I fur- 
nish the Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board when I become a 
Senior Teacher? 


A. When you become a member 
of the teachers’ retirement 
system, a blank, calling for 
information as to age, years 
of experience, etc., is mailed 
to you. Fill in this blank and 
return it to the State Annuity 
and Investment Board imme- 
diately. The state deposits for 
the fiscal year will not be 
made for any teacher unless 
such information is received 
on or before June 30. 

In the past some teachers 
have neglected to send the 
facts about themselves to the 
Annuity and Investment 


Board as required by the law. 
Consequently no state depos- 
its were made. Those teachers 
have lost the states deposits 
to which they are entitled. 

If a teacher becomes 25 
years of age after July 1, she 
does not become subject to re- 
tirement deductions until the 
following July 1. 


. If I choose the plan of settle- 


ment whereby I am guaran- 
teed 180 payments (15 years), 
will I receive any annuity if I 
live beyond the 15 years? 

In any plan of settlement you 
as the annuitant will always 
be paid the same amount per 
month until your death even 
though you live beyond the 
180 payments. 


Do I have to teach until I am 
60? 


. No, you may retire any time 


after you are 50 and settle for 
an annuity payable to you 
based on the money you have 
in the retirement fund. How- 
ever, if you wish to settle for 
the Guaranteed Minimum as 
provided in the August 1947 
Amendment to the law then 
you must teach until you are 
60 or at least not make appli- 
cation for your annuity until 
you reach 60. 

Teachers who taught before 
July 1921 (A and B teachers) 
must have taught 25 years be- 
fore being eligible for an an- 
nuity from prior service 
credit. 


When does a teacher begin 
paying into the retirement 
fund? 


. All teachers who were 25 


years of age on or before July 
1 preceeding the opening of 
school are required to make 
payments of 6% of their sal- 
ary into the retirement fund. 
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Accidents 


RALPH KUHLI 


Director of Health Education 
and Coordinator of Home 
Safety Education 


Wisconsin State Board of Health 


NSTRUCTION in home safety 

is a matter of life and death. 
Accidents are the fourth leading 
cause of death in Wisconsin, and 
one-third of these accidents occur 
at home. 


In addition, imagine the count- 
less accidents which cause handi- 
caps, suffering, loss of time from 
school, and the expense involved. 

Education can influence the hu- 
man factor in accidents, so teach- 
ers and parents are naturally in- 
terested. Since accidents are the 
leading cause of death in the 
school age years of 5 to 19, safety 
is an important part of the school 
health program. 


Safety Programs Succeed 


Measurable progress is being 
made in the prevention of acci- 
dents. The modernization of 
homes, industrial and highway 
and water safety programs, and 
the elimination of hazards all help 
to save lives. With the exception 
of fires, improvement has been re- 
corded in every type of accident 
control. 


Safety education has helped. 
For instance, the 57 per cent de- 
cline in drowning during the last 
35 years is due, at least in part, 
to water safety programs, which 
include swimming instruction 
and the training of life guards. 
The current death rate for auto- 
mobile accidents is the lowest in 
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at least a quarter of a century. 
Part of this may be credited to 
Wisconsin school leadership in 
driver education, which has a 
prominent place in the curriculum 
of more than half of the high 
schools. The organized safety ac- 
tivities of the railroads have re- 
sulted in a decline of railroad ac- 
cident fatalities from a rate of 
10 per 100,000 in 1911-1915 to 2 
per 100,000 in 1946-48. 

Such progress in safety pro- 
grams can encourage us in our 
efforts to reduce accidents 
through education. 


Include Home Safety 


Much excellent work is being 
done in school, highway, indus- 
trial, farm, and water safety pro- 
grams. Somehow home safety has 
had less emphasis, in spite of the 
fact that accidents in the home 
are responsible for more deaths 
and injuries than any other acci- 
dent classification. 





Schools, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and health departments 
are therefore directing more at- 
tention to home safety. Fatalities 
provide us with a statistical basis 
for our concern, In 1948, 860 of 
the 2,353 accident fatalities in 
Wisconsin were reported as home 
accidents. The accompanying 
chart indicates the most common 
kind of accidental deaths at home. 


Common Home Accidents 


Unexpected bits of information 
come from tabulations of local 
home accidents. For instance, 
falls are commonly pictured on 
stairways, but most of the falls 
are tripping and slipping acci- 
dents on levels! Many a pamphlet 
on home accidents makes no men- 
tion of firearms, but note the 
deaths due to firearms in the 
chart of Wisconsin fatal home 
accidents! And have you heard 
much about the fact that the 
porch and yard compete with the 
kitchen and dining room as the 
most dangerous parts of the 
home? 

Here is a composite picture of 
a home accident: “The victim 
sustained a fracture (or disloca- 
tion) of his legs (feet or toes) 
as a result of a fall on a level 
surface due to household furnish- 
ings (or equipment) while he was 
walking (or running) in the din- 
ing or kitchen quarters.” 


The Accident-Prone 


Even common sense tells us 
that some people have more acci- 
dents than others. The qualities 
in a person which make him in- 
clined to have accidents are very 
familiar to school disciplinarians. 

The kind of person most likely 
to have an accident is described 
as impulsive. He may have had 
strict upbringing which left him 





WISCONSIN FATAL HOME ACCIDENTS IN 1948 
Per cent of total in each age group 
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15 to 24 years 
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In spite of the fact that a fourth of all fatal acci- 
dents in Wisconsin in 1948 occurred in the home, 
somehow home safety has received less empha- 
sis in the general safety program in the schools. 


with an unusual amount of re- 
sentment against persons in au- 
thority. The person with the acci- 
dent habit is often essentially a 
rebel. He cannot tolerate even 
self-discipline. He rebels not only 
against external authorities but 
against the rule of his own rea- 
son and self-control. 

Education for social and emo- 
tional maturity helps children to 
re-educate or outgrow the very 
personality traits which could un- 
consciously motivate the individ- 
ual to cause accidents. 


We Need Facts 


No one knows how many non- 
fatal accidents occur in Wiscon- 
sin homes, much less how and 
why. We need information with 
which to do intelligent program 
planning. A logical first step for 
teachers and parents is to survey 
the area served by their school— 
to count and classify the acci- 
dents. 

We glibly quote national esti- 
mates on falls, burns, mechanical 
suffocation, poisonings, poisonous 
gas, and firearms with the hope 
that these estimates apply to the 
homes served by our school or to 
the homes in our state. 

Our safety is too important to 
be left to estimates based on polls. 
We need facts with which to 
think. 

An accident survey is now be- 
ing made by the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Safety Council and 
Health Department with money 
from the Kellogg Fund. The Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Home Safety Divi- 
sion of the National Safety Coun- 
cil have also made surveys of 
home accidents. These pilot stud- 
ies can provide information to 
serve as a basis for planning a 
survey of home accidents. 

Write the Wisconsin Council of 
Safety, 1 West Wilson Street, 
Madison 2, for more information. 
Inquiries on safety education in 
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schools are welcomed by Mrs. 
Catheri ne Campbell, School 
Health Educator of the Wiscon- 
sin Board of Health and Orlo Mil- 
ler, Coordinator of Health and 
Safety of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Teaching Aids Available 


Elementary teachers finda 
whole chapter on “Health Emer- 
gencies and Safety Education” in 
the Wisconsin Cooperative School 
Health Program’s Wisconsin 





The modernization of ... 
programs . . 


water safety 
-. helps to save lives. 


Handbook on Health for the Ele- 
mentary Teacher. School respon- 
sibilities for health emergencies 
are included in the discussion. 
Superintendents may secure free 
safety instruction guides for 
grades one to three and grades 
four to six by requesting them 
from the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

Desirable outcomes are item- 
ized in “Health and Safety In- 
struction” of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative School Health Pro- 
gram. An annotated list of child 
safety material is available from 
the Safety Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
and excellent pamphlets are of- 
fered free by several other insur- 
ance companies. 

The wealth of materials avail- 
able from the National Safety 


Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, includes “Safer Home 
Living’, a 48 page handbook for 
home economics teachers. 

Your local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is probably interested ; 
the Wisconsin Jaycees published 
“Are the Homes in Your Town 
Safe?” This excellent booklet in- 
cludes several pages on visual 
aids. 


And of course the film library 
in the Division of Health Educa- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health, Madison 2, has a selec- 
tion of sound films and filmstrips 
available without charge. “A 
Check List for Home Safety” and 
“Safe at Home” are yours for the 
asking. 


Remember 


Education is needed to help 
prevent accidents. It’s a matter of 
life and death for some of us. 


How Democratic is 
Your School? 


HE United States Office of 
Education in connection with 
its Zeal for Democracy Program 
has prepared a check-list to be 
used in determining the degree 
to which democratic practices are 
carried through in high schools. 
Two check-lists are used, one 
for the teachers and one for the 
students. They are meant to aid 
teachers and students to make 
self-appraisals. Before working 
on check-lists both students and 
teachers agree on the beliefs and 
commitments cherished by a ma- 
jority of our citizens. One such 
belief may be: “American democ- 
racy rests on a deep conviction 
of the uniqueness, dignity, and 
worth of the individual person.” 
One question asked of teachers 
is “Do your mature students have 
opportunities to secure realistic 
knowledge of how political par- 
ties function in American gov- 
ernment?” The teacher checks 
one of the three possible re- 
sponses 1) Almost always, 2) 
Sometimes, 3) Hardly ever. A 
representative question on the 
check-list for secondary students 
is “Do you assume your share of 
responsibility for whatever goes 
on in class?” 
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A STITCH IN TIME 


HE growth of esteem and of 

friendly understanding be- 
tween the personnel of high 
schools and of colleges is an en- 
couraging feature of the present- 
day educational landscape. The 
needs for complete co-operation 
are concededly profound. In the 
field of college English, as an in- 
stance, the teacher constantly 
meets revealing, even affecting, 
indications of such needs. No one 
advises with college freshmen 
newly come to the campus and 
sharply confronted with failures 
in the essentials of grammar, syn- 
tax, and rhetoric—indeed in the 
fundamentals of spelling and 
punctuation—can fail to find 
himself greatly concerned. With- 
out arrogating to himself any po- 
sition of judgment ex cathedra, 
and without hint of blame upon 
particular institutions or persons, 
the examiner who is compelled to 
rule out from Freshman English, 
at the very beginning of their col- 
lege careers, certain hopelessly 
off-guard applicants must feel 
that here is matter for deep con- 
sideration. 


The student who is rejected 
from college Freshman English 
may often be genuinely sur- 
prised: ‘‘Why, I have always done 
very well in my English,” he will 
characteristically exclaim. And, 
again, “I can’t understand! Is 
there some mistake? I got along 
just fine in my English at home.” 


Surprise for the Student 


Parents are even more loathe 
to be reconciled when results of 
initial test themes in college Eng- 
lish reveal the inadequacies of 
their offspring—and the need for 
special tutoring or for more or 
less prolonged formal work in 
remedial courses. 


Surprise and a sense of injury 
or bafflement are not always un- 
justifiable in victims of their own 
shortcomings or of a lack of li- 
aison in our educational system. 
An actual study of the records, 
not long ago, as set forth in one 
of our national educational pub- 
lications, revealed the fact that 
of a typical group of Sub-Fresh- 
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men at the University of Wiscon- 
sin 24 per cent received grades 
in high school English varying 
from D to C; 30 per cent received 
straight grades of C; 23 per cent 
received grades varying from C to 
B; 14 per cent received straight 
grades of B; 9 per cent were for- 
eign students and need not enter 
into the consideration. 


Remedial Measures 

Surely remedial measures are 
called for in the conduct of our 
educational system! Is college 
English unreasonably high in its 
standards? (I think not.) Are 
high school standards too lenient? 
(I cannot consider that they are.) 
Should newly intensive confer- 
ence and cooperation be instituted 
with no further delay? (Could 
be!) 

One suggestion surely may be 
offered, while we await the golden 
dawn of full adjustment: Stu- 
dents in our secondary schools 
who are approaching graduation 
and who expect to go on to higher 
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institutions of learning should 
have opportunity, at some strate- 
gic time, in their own schools, to 
write impromptu test themes. 
Such written performance should 
be read by their high school ex- 
aminers with strict application of 
current requirements (no matter 
how debatable) in the colleges to 
which the students may- plan to 
apply for admission. Fully ex- 
planatory criticism should per- 
haps also be afforded in the high 
school subsequent to completion 
of the test. Following such test 
writing, may it not be assumed 
that, with some months’ opportu- 
nity for remedial study,—either 
through tutoring, class attend- 
ance, or correspondence courses 
—the students who have failed 
will profit greatly through in- 
structed preparation to proceed 
with higher education? Will not 
an inestimable saving thus ensue 
—embarrassment, shock, need- 
less expenditures of time and of 
money? It is distressing beyond 
description—beyond narration, 
exposition, and argumentation— 
yea, beyond the potent realms of 
unity, coherence, and emphasis— 
to meet with the hiatus now ex- 
istent in our educational system. 
A stitch in time should, in many 
worthy instances, save incalcu- 
lable loss. 
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No indigestion following gastronomic 
orgies of the Holiday is comparable to 
the indigestion caused by having to 
eat your own words. 

* * * 

Why should teachers aspire to-have 
a memory like the proverbial elephant? 
After all, what do elephants have to 
remember? 

x Kk * 

New Year's Meditation: The reason 
the “straight and narrow path” is so 
straight and narrow is because so few 
people walk on it! 

* * * 

Overheard at Christmas dinner: 
“Staying on a diet is only mind over 
platter.” 

* * * 

As teachers we should all proclaim 
that ignorance and false knowledge are 
more dangerous to the world than the 
atom bomb. 


A prosperous New Year might im- 
ply the privilege of driving a time- 
payment car, filled with charged gaso- 
line, from a mortgaged house, over a 
bonded street, to the nearest dealer to 
pay an installment on that new tele- 
vision set. 

* * * 

Perhaps the major reason we have 
a New Year is that after taxes are 
paid we must start all over again. 

* * * 

During the Holiday we all witnessed 
many people attempting to preserve 
their youth . . . in alcohol, that is. 

* * * 

Educators are proud of what they 
are and what they stand for... and, 
they do stand for a lot. 

* * * 

Clip Corner hasn’t a card to spread 
good cheer, so let’s say it here . 
Happy New Year. 
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The UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN Summer Session 


HE Eight-Week Session begins on June 23 and 24 (registration) 
and closes August 18. Classes begin on June 26. Friday morning 
of registration is reserved for continuing and newly matriculated 
students. Friday afternoon and Saturday morning are reserved for 
special students. The fee for the eight-week session is $60, and for 


the Law School, $80. 


An ambitious offering of institutes will be announced in a later 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. Information on admis- 
sion, degrees or other matters dealing with the session may be 
obtained by writing Director John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wis- 


consin, Madison 6. 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES. In preparing class programs 
for the summer, prospective students should give attention to course 
numbers: Those primarily for undergraduates, from 1 to 99; those 
for both graduates and advanced undergraduates, from 100 to 199; 
those for graduates only, from 200 to 299. 








COLLEGE OF LETTERS 
AND SCIENCE 


ANTHROPOLOGY—See Sociology. 


ART HISTORY AND CRITICISM— 
Professors Hagen, Kienitz (Chairman), 
Watrous: 101, History of the graphic 
arts; 107, Art history of the theater and 
the stage from antiquity to the present; 
116, Twentieth century painting in Eu- 
rope; 159, Development of American art. 


ASTRONOMY—Professor Huffer: 17, 
Survey of astronomy; 101, Astrophysics: 
The solar system. 


BOTANY—Professor Backus; Asso- 
ciate Professors Curtis, Miss Fisk; In- 
structor Mason; Assistants: 1, General 
botany; 122, Morphology and classifica- 
tion; 130, Identification and classifica- 
tion of seed plants; 164, Principles of 
plant ecology. 


CHEMISTRY—Professors Mathews 
(Chairman), McElvain, Meloche, Schu- 
ette, Sorum; Associate Professors Ben- 
der, Ihde, Klein; Lecturer Linnett 
(Queens College, Oxford University); 
Assistants: 1a, General chemistry; 1b, 
General chemistry and qualitative analy- 
sis; 3, Qualitative analysis; lla, 12, 14, 
Quantitative analysis; 99, Special chem- 
ical problems; 100, Thesis; 106, Ad- 
vanced analytical practice; 107, His- 
tory of chemistry; 120, Organic chem- 
istry (lecture); 121, Organic chemistry 
(laboratory); 122, Organic chemistry 
(lecture) ; 123, Organic chemistry (lab- 
oratory); 125, Advanced organic chem- 
istry; 126, Characterization of organic 
compounds; 130a, Physical chemistry 
(lecture); 131a, Physical chemistry 
(laboratory); 131b, Physical chemistry 
(laboratory); 142, Molecular spectra 
and structure; 146, Chemistry of foods 
and their adulteration (lecture); 147, 
Chemistry of foods and their adultera- 
tion (laboratory) ; 1538, Advanced instru- 
mental analysis; 160, Inorganic prepara- 
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tions; 161, The phase rule; 165 (Soc.) 
The use of scientific methods in the 
identification of the criminal; 180, Ad- 
vanced independent study; 200-206, Re- 
search in general, inorganic, analytical, 
food, organic and physical chemistry. 


CLASSICS—Professor Agard (Chair- 
man); Instructor Howe: General Clas- 
sics: 41, Greek life and literature; 122, 
Classical art and archaeology; Greek: 
1, Beginning Greek; 180, Directed read- 
ing; Latin: 114, Catullus and Horace; 
133, Phases of Roman life, literary and 
archaeological; 180, Directed reading. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE— 
Professor Orsini (Chairman); Associate 
Professor Rossi; Lecturers Gustafson 
(University of Minnesota), Lang (Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y.); Instructor Gas- 
torowski; Assistants: 120, The novel of 
self-development in the 19th and 20th 
centuries; 145, Italian Renaissance back- 
ground to European Literature; 165, 
Literary criticism; 167, Realism in 
Drama from Ibsen to Sartre. The fol- 
lowing courses do not carry credit 
toward a major in Comparative Litera- 
ture: 48, Survey of Russian Drama in 
English Translation; 53, Dante in Eng- 
lish Translation; 132, Contemporary 
Scandinavian Theatre; 133, The Scan- 
dinavian Novel. 


ECONOMICS—Professors Center, 
Fox, Gaumnitz, Glaeser, Hobson, Mor- 
ton, Penn, Perlman, Schaars, Trum- 
bower; Associate Professor Morgan; As- 
sistant Professors Graner, Rotwein; 
Resident Lecturer Tripp; Lecturer Al- 
lin (U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C.); 
Instructors Wilmot, Young: 1a, Gen- 
eral economics; 1b, General econom- 
ics; 105, Money and banking; 110, In- 
vestment principles; 111, General agri- 
cultural economics; 117, Outlines of land 
economics; 120, Social security; 122, La- 
bor problems; 125, Marketing agricul- 
tural products; 127, Cooperation; 130, 
Economic statistics; 132, Statistical eco- 


nomics; 136, Transportation problems; 
137, Corporation finance; 139, Principles 
of insurance; 142, Public utilities; 144, 
Capitalism and socialism; 145, American 
labor history; 150, Economic theory; 
156, International trade; 162, Agricul- 
tural policies; 173, Economics of con- 
sumption; 181, Business cycles; 193, Full 
employment policies; 196, Advanced sta- 
tistical technique; 218, Institutional eco- 
nomics; 248, Seminar in collective bar- 
gaining; 262, Agricultural economic 
research. 


ENGLISH—Professors Clark, Fulcher 
(Chairman), Mitchell (Department of 
Speech, Theater Director), Pochmann, 
Pooley; Associate Professors Cassidy, 
Gard (Department of Speech, Director 
of Wisconsin Idea Theater); Assistant 
Professor Shudofsky; Lecturers Duhamel 
(Boston College) MacMillan (University 
of North Carolina), Rudman (College of 
the City of New York), Terhune (Uni- 
versity of Syracuse), Miss Sandoz, West 
(University of Iowa); Instructor Mar- 
quardt; Acting Instructor Rubinstein: 
la, Freshman English (first semester) ; 
1b, Freshman English (second semes- 
ter); 2a, Intermediate composition; 2b, 
Introduction to creative writing; 30a, 
Survey of English literature (first 
semester); 32a, Contemporary litera- 
ture (first semester); 101, Introduction 
to creative writing; 103, Introduction 
to creative writing; 104, The short 
story; 105, Verse writing; 106, Creative 
writing; 107, Advanced novel writing; 
114, (Speech) Regional story and drama; 
120, (Speech) Play writing; 120a, Old 
English; 124, History of the English 
language for teachers; 127b, Recent 
English literature; 131, Chaucer; 134, 
Romantic poetry; 135, Victorian poetry; 
137a, Shakespeare; 150, American fic- 
tion; 157, Milton; 162, Literature, 1745— 
1798; 166, American literary criticism; 
174, Major American prose writers; 190, 
American literature, 1880-1914; 205, 
Main problems of scholarship in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean drama; 206, Main 
problems of scholarship in the literature 
of the eighteenth century. 


The Writers’ Institute 


During the eight-week session, the 
Department of English will also conduct 
the Writers’ Institute. Of the courses 
listed above, the following are included 
in the institute: English 101, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, Speech 114 and Speech 
120. 

The requirements for admission to the 
courses vary somewhat. In some of them 
only advanced students may register. 
For students desiring credit, the ar- 
rangements are flexible. Candidates for 
enrollment should communicate with Pro- 
fessor Paul Fulcher, stating their previ- 
ous writing experience and, if possible, 
submitting one or two manuscripts or 
published items of some weight. Mate- 
rial thus submitted can, however, be re- 
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turned only when accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. Stu- 
dents enrolled will pay the regular Sum- 
mer Session fee of $60. For further de- 
tails regarding the Writers’ Institute, 
address Professor Paul Fulcher, Bascom 
Hall, Madison 6. 


Faculty of the Writers’ Institute 


Paul M. Fulcher, Ph. D., Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. 

Ronald E. Mitchell, Professor of Speech, 
Theater Director, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Robert E. Gard, Associate Professor of 
Speech, Director of Wisconsin Idea 
Theater, University of Wisconsin. 

Maurice Shudofsky, Ph. D.,. Assistant 
Professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules”, 
“Capital City”, “Crazy Horse”, “The 
Tom Walker”. 

Ray B. West, Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of English, University of Iowa, 
founder and editor of The Western 
Review, and co-author of The Art of 
Modern Fiction. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN—Professor 
Bandy (Chairman), Associate Professors 
Bottke, Rossi; Assistant Professors Gal- 
pin, Miss Mercer, Milligan; Assistants: 
la, First semester French (Conversa- 
tional method); la, First semester 
French (Traditional method); 1b, Sec- 
ond semester French (Traditional meth- 
od); 10a, Third semester French; 15a, 
Elementary composition and conversa- 
tion; 21b, Elementary survey of French 
literature (second semester) ; 25a, Inter- 
mediate composition and conversation; 
122a, ‘Nineteenth century literature, Ro- 
mantic period; 126, Explication de 
textes; 127a, Advanced composition and 
conversation; 150, French civilization; 
167, Quelques aspects de la litterature 
contemporaine; 180, Supervised inde- 
pendent reading; 190, French phonetics; 
200, Individual research in French; 253, 
Seminary (Classicism). Italian—1a, 
First semester Italian; 1b, Second sem- 
ester Italian; 10a, Third semester Ital- 
ian; 10b, Fourth semester Italian; 53 
(Comparative Literature) Dante in Eng- 
lish translation; 180, Supervised inde- 
pendent reading; 200, Individual re- 
search in Italian. 


GEOGRAPHY—Professor Harts- 
horne; Lecturer Whitaker (George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn.; Resident 
Lecturer Wilcox; Assistant Professor 
Olmstead; Instructor Hammond: 1, 
Economic geography; 103, Geography 
of Anglo America; 104, Geography of 
Wisconsin; 105, Seminar: Historical 
geography of the United States; 125, 
Political geography; 128, Conservation 
of natural resources; 187, Wisconsin 
Field Excursion (Post Session); 160, 
Landform analysis with application to 
North America; 251, Seminar: Europe. 
Teachers’ course: Studies in curriculum 
and instruction in geography. 


GEOLOGY—Professers Emmons 
(Chairman), Laudon: 17, Survey of 
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geology; physical geology; 106, Gems 
and precious stones; 131, field geology; 
231, Advanced field geology. 


GERMAN—Professors Joos, Gause- 
witz; Assistant Professor Riegel, In- 
structor Vischer: la, First semester 
German (traditional method); 15, Ele- 
mentary conversational German; Pri- 
marily for graduates: 133, Goethe’s 
Faust; 152, Readings in Middle High 
German; 191, Phonetics; 248, Seminar 
in German literature, The Novelle as 
art form. 


HISTORY—Professors Easum (Chair- 
man), Edson, Harrington, Hesseltine, 
Knaplund, Post; Visiting Professor 
Griffin (Vassar College); Associate Pro- 
fessor Farmer; Lecturer Kjeldstadli 
(Norwegian historian); Assistant Pro- 
fessor Carstensen: 3a, European civil- 
ization, 800-1660; 12-112, Representa- 
tive Americans; 87-137, Origins and 
history of World War II; 109, History 
of Wisconsin; 119b, Latin American his- 
tory; 120b, American foreign relations, 
1898-1950; 122a, American economic 
life: History of American agriculture; 
124a, Recent history of the United 
States, 1890-1917; 126b, A history of 
Rome: The Roman Empire; 127a, A his- 
tory of Greek civilization: the Greek 
City State; 131, Medieval civilization; 
143b, The British Empire, 1901-1950; 
145a, European social and intellectual 
history; 187b, History of Scandinavia 
since 1809; 252, Historical method; 258, 
Seminar, history of the British Empire; 
261, Seminar, American history: Civil 
War, Reconstruction, and Constitution; 
265, Seminar, Central European _his- 
tory; 269, Seminar, American foreign 
relations. 


ITALIAN—See French and Italian. 


JOURNALISM—Professor Smith; 
Lecturer Stewart (New York Univer- 
sity); Associate Professors Cutlip, Miss 
Patterson; Assistant Professor Beeler: 
2a, Newspaper reporting; 3, Newspaper 
editing; 10, News photography; 105a, 
Writing and selling feature articles; 
111, Newspaper and society; 120, Inter- 
national news communications; 125, Pub- 
lic relations; 180, Independent reading; 
191, Supervising journalism classes and 
student publications; 201, Contemporary 
American newspapers. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL—Professor Allez 
(Director); Assistant Professor Miss 
Schenk; Instructors Miss Cavanagh, 
Miss Gibson (Librarian and Revisor); 
Lecturer Mrs. Brann: 161, Introduction 
to bibliographic method; 162, Introduc- 
tion to reference; 163, Introduction to 
library materials; 164, Introduction to 
librarianship. 118, Book selection; 114, 
Book selection; 123, Cataloging; 131, 
History of books and libraries; 132, The 
library as a social and educational in- 
stitution; 171, The school library; 280, 
Independent reading and research. Note: 
Courses 161, 162, 163, and 164 are pre- 
professional courses for students seek- 
ing admission to the school’s new Mas- 
ter’s program. The remainder of the 
courses are for students who have been 


accepted and have started work for the 
B. L. S. degree. No new students will 
be accepted for this degree. Arrange- 
ments with the Library School must be 
made in advance for admission to any 
of its courses. 


MATHEMATICS—Professors Langer 
(Chairman), MacDuffee, Young; Asso- 
ciate Professors Bing, Mayor; Assistant 
Professors Arnold, Colvin, Owens, Mrs. 
Sokolnikoff ; Instructor Mark: 1a, Intro- 
ductory college algebra; 1b, Trigonom- 
etry and analytic geometry; 3a, College 
algebra and trigonometry; 7, Theory of 
investment; 51, Elementary mathemat- 
ical analysis; 52, Elementary mathe- 
matical analysis; 101a, Calculus; 101b, 
Calculus; 102a, Calculus; 102b, Cal- 
culus; 106, Advanced analytic geometry; 
109, Topics in geometry; 110, Higher 
mathematics for engineers; 111, Higher 
mathematics for engineers; 115b, Deter- 
minants and matrices; 116a, Higher 
analysis; 120a, Advanced calculus; 120b, 
Advanced calculus; 134, Mathematics of 
elementary statistics; 140, Survey of 
the foundations of arithmetic; 165, 
Mathematical applications; 217, Tensor 
analysis; 225, Divergent series; 263, 
Higher algebra; 265, Harmonic analysis. 


MUSIC—Professors Burleigh, Burns, 
Coon (Chairman); Associate Professors 
Church, Jones, Luckhardt, Swinney; As- 
sistant Professors Miss Eastman, Miss 
Gunlaugson, Kaufmann, Steffens; In- 
structors Mrs. Cooper, Fleury, Voegeli; 
Resident Lecturers Heermann, Sarig, 
Lecturers Capurso (Syracuse Univer- 
sity), Hoss (Los Angeles Symphony), 
Peters (Fredonia State Teachers’ Col- 
lege): 20b, Appreciation and history of 
music; 23, Opera; 25, Elementary coun- 
terpoint; 30a, Form and analysis; 34, 
Arranging; 38, Vocal problems and in- 
terpretation of song literature; 55, 51- 
191, Pianoforte; 62-192, Voice; 53-193, 
Violin and other orchestral instruments; 
64-194, Organ; 65a, Instrumental tech- 
nics (strings); 76, Conducting; 85, Or- 
chestra; 86, Chorus; 87, Band; 115, 
Music in society; 125, Music in radio; 
133, Contemporary music; 135, The wind 
band, its instrumentation and literature; 
138, Advanced choral technique and lit- 
erature; 152, Orchestration; 162, Com- 
position; 164, Symphonic literature; 
175b, Advanced instrumental technics 
(winds and percussion); 176, Advanced 
conducting; 180, Advanced independent 
work; 200, Master’s thesis; 231b, The 
Wagnerian ring; 262, Modern harmony 
and advanced composition. Teachers 
Courses: 102 (Educ.) Studies in curric- 
ulum and instruction in school music; 
105 (Educ.) Problems in teaching and 
administration of school bands; 109 
(Educ.) Music in the elementary school; 
110 (Educ.) Teaching of music appre- 
ciation in secondary schools. 


The Twenty-First Annual 
Music Clinic 
L. L. Iltis, Director 


All State High School Band—July 5-23 
Band Directors’ Institute—July 10-14 
All State High School Orchestra—July 
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26—-August 13 

All State High School Chorus—July 26- 
August 13 

Orchestra and Choral Directors’ Insti- 
tute—July 31-August 4 


For special Music Clinic Bulletin, ap- 
plication blanks, and complete informa- 
tion, write Music Clinic, Music Hall, 
Madison 6. 


PHILOSOPHY — Professors Bogholt, 
Garnett; Associate Professor Weinberg; 
Assistant Professor Hay: 1a, Introduc- 
tion to philosophy; 11, Elementary logic; 
41, Introductory ethics; 116, Language 
and meaning: introduction to seman- 
tics; 132, History of modern philosophy; 
147, Philosophy of religion; 150, A phil- 
osophy of democracy; 280, Graduate 
reading. 


PHYSICS — Professors Rollefson 
(Chairman), Wahlin, Wigner; Associate 
Professors Beeman, Winans; Assistant 
Professors Adler, Dillinger, McLane, 
Powell; Instructor Rodgers: 1a, Ele- 
mentary physics; 1b, Elementary phys- 
ics; 4la, First semester laboratory; 41b, 
Second semester laboratory; 103, Light; 
104a, Electricity and magnetism; 105, 
Mechanics; 106b, Atomic physics; 113, 
Atomic and molecular structure; 118, 
Kinetic theory; 126, Special topics in ex- 
perimental physics; 137, Introduction to 
quantum mechanics; 180, Independent 
reading; 210b, Introduction to theoret- 
ical physics (Second semester); 232, 
Special topics in theoretical physics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE — Professors 
Dangerfield, Fellman, McCamy (Chair- 
man), Associate Professors Clarenbach, 
Stokes; Assistant Professor Huitt; Lec- 
turer Kjeldstadli (Norwegian historian) ; 
Assistants: 7, American government and 
politics; 25, Survey of world politics; 
112a, Constitutional law; 122, Political 
parties; 123, Administration of United 
States foreign policy; 131, International 
relations of Latin America; 134, Rural 
local government; 137, International or- 
ganization and diplomacy; 143, Intro- 
duction to public administration; 152, 
Government and natural resources; 172, 
Politics of pressure groups; 187b, Inter- 
national relations of Scandinavia; 261, 
Seminar in public law. 


PSYCHOLOGY—Professors Grant, 
Harlow (Chairman), Miss Magaret, 
Smith; Associate Professor Egan; As- 
sistant Professor Gilchrist; Lecturers 
Hansen (University of Minnesota), Hun- 
ter (Brown University); Assistants: 1, 
Introduction to psychology; 25, Experi- 
mental psychology; 50, Applied psychol- 
ogy; 105, Psychology of human adjust- 
ment; 109, Psychology of motivation; 
127, Psychology of personality; 130, Psy- 
chometric methods; 141, Psychological 
testing; 144, Psychology of learning; 
147, Child psychology; 160, History of 
psychology; 218, Seminar in general psy- 
chology; 227, Seminar in clinical psy- 
chology; 254, Seminar in physiological 
psychology; 261, Seminar in systematic 
psychology; 270, Seminar in visual per- 
ception. : 
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SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES AND 
AREA STUDIES (Sponsored jointly by 
the Universities of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin) — Professor Haugen (Chair- 
man); Lecturers Gustafson (University 
of Minnesota), Kjeldstadli (Oslo, Nor- 
way), Munch (St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn.): 1a, Beginnng Norwegian, 
2a, Beginning Swedish, 132, (Comp. 
Lit.), The contemporary Scandinavian 
drama; 133, (Comp. Lit.), The Scan- 
dinavian novel; 163, Old Norse; 187a 
(Sociology), Social trends in Scandina- 
via; 187b, (Political Science) Interna- 
tional relations of Scandinavia; 187b 
(History), History of Scandinavia since 
1809. Special institute for teachers of 
Scandinavian languages. Details in com- 
plete bulletin. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES — Instructors 
Mrs. Gasiorowski, Mrs. Zingale: Rus- 
sian la—b, Intensive first year Russian; 
43 (Comp. Lit.), Survey of Russian 
drama. 


SOCIAL WORK—Professors Miss 
Clarke, Miles (Chairman); Associate 
Professor Miss Orchard; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Boehm, Miss Dunning; Instruc- 
tor Russell: 145, Introduction to the field 
of social work; 177, Social legislation; 
185, Introduction to social welfare ad- 
ministration; 212, International aspects 
of social work; 219, Social group work; 
247, Case work practice; 248, Advanced 
case work practice; 249a, Case work 
theory; 258, Seminar in case work 
theory; 240, Methods of social study. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
—Anthropology: Associate Professor 
Hart: 3, Man and culture: An introduc- 
tion to anthropology; 100, Senior thesis; 
145, The individual and his culture; 
180, Independent work in anthropology; 
200, Research and thesis; 280, Reading 
and research in anthropology. Sociology: 
Professors Becker, McCormick (Chair- 
man), Mathews; Lecturers Lively (Uni- 
versity of Missouri), Munch (St. Olaf 
College); Associate Professors Clinard, 
Gerth; Instructor Schneider: 2, Social 
disorganization; 100, Senior thesis; 132, 
Introductory social statistics; 136, Pub- 
lic opinion; 151, General aspects of so- 
cial relations; 164, Racial and minority 
groups in the United States; 165, The 
use of scientific methods in the identifica- 
tion of the criminal; 173, Social institu- 
tions; 180, Independent work in sociol- 
ogy; 187a, Social trends in Scandinavia; 
195, Rural social trends; 196, The devel- 
opment of rural Sociology; 197, Person- 
ality and social structure; 200, Research 
and thesis; 239, Seminar: advanced 
social psychology; 280, Reading and re- 
search in sociology. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE—P?ro- 
fessor Neale—Silva; Associate Professors 
Rosaldo, Singleton; Assistant Professors 
Hesse, Sanchez—Barbudo; Acting In- 
structor Rosa: la or 1b, Elementary 
Portuguese; la, Elementary Spanish; 
10, Second year Spanish; 16, Elementary 
composition and conversation; 21, Ele- 
mentary survey of literature; 25, Inter- 
mediate composition and conversation; 


124, Advanced composition and conver- 
sation; 125, Advanced conversation; 135, 
Survey of Golden Age literature; 138, 
Survey of 19th century literature; 146, 
Survey of Spanish American literature; 
151, Spanish American civilization; 165, 
Cervantes; 170, 19th century drama; 
180, Individual reading; 190, Phonetics; 
200, Thesis; 221, Introductory Seminar; 
Spanish American literature; 227, In- 
troductory seminar: 16th century 
thought and expression. 


SPEECH—Professors Miss Borchers, 
Ewbank, Hagen, Mitchell Weaver 
(Chairman), West; Associate Professors 
Curvin, Dietrich, Gard, Haberman; Resi- 
dent Lecturers Curry, Mrs. Stanley; Lec- 
turers Mrs. Bruce (Madison Public 
Schools), Miss Mourning (Madison Pub- 
lice Schools), Miss Musick (Janesville 
Public Schools), Mrs. Phair (Wisconsin 
White (University of Hawaii); Assistant 
Professors Brembeck, Brockhaus, Miss 
Grim, Logan; Instructor Buerki; Acting 
Instructor Curry; Teaching Assistants 
Clark, Mrs. Mailer: 3, Argumentation 
and debate; 4, Elements of persuasion; 
6, Voice training; 7, Public speaking; 
19, Elements of dramatic production; 25, 
Correction of speech disorders; 40, Fun- 
damentals of stagecraft; 105, Speech 
composition; 107, Art history of the 
theatre; 110, Elements of broadcasting; 
114, Regional writing; 115, Radio work- 
shop; 116, Radio and society; 117, Radio 
writing; 119, Stage direction; 120, Play- 
writing; 122, Advanced dramatic read- 
ing and platform art; 126, Advanced 
correction of speech disorders; 129, Ad- 
vanced problems in acting; 131, The 
American Theatre—Civil War to the 
present; 135, Advanced argumentation 
and debate; 136, Theory and practice of 
group discussion; 140, Stage design; 
141, Psychology of speech; 148, Modern 
acoustic instrumentation; 152, Hearing 
rehabilitation; 155, History of public 
address, 200-1700 A. D.; 180, Independ- 
ent reading; 185, Introduction to pho- 
netics; 200, Research; 201, Modern lead- 
ers in speech education; 210, Seminar in 
radio; 219, Seminar, dramatic produc- 
tion; 220, Seminar in theory of oral 
interpretation; 227, Seminar in speech 
pathology; 255, Seminar in persuasion. 


Teachers’ Courses: 198, The teaching 
of speech in high school; 299, The teach- 
ing of speech in college. Clinics: The 
general basic training clinic for the 
diagnosis and treatment of all types of 
disorders is operated primarily as a lab- 
oratory for courses 25, 126, and 200. The 
Cleft Palate Clinic receives only post- 
operative cases of congenital deformities 
of lip and palate. Advanced students in 
speech pathology may observe and par- 
ticipate in the work of this clinic. The 
Aphasia Clinic accepts children with a 
history of retarded development in 
speech. Advanced students may observe 
and share in the work of this clinic. 


ZOOLOGY—P ofessors Herrick, Meyer 
(Chairman); Associate Professor Miss 
Bilstad; Assistant Professors Crow, 
Fraser, Warner; Instructor Collias: 1, 
Animal biology; 102, Invertebrate zool- 
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ogy; 105, Vertebrate embryology; 6 and 
106, Heredity; 113, Comparative his- 
tology; 119, Parasites of man; 129, Orni- 
thology; 180, Special studies in zoology; 
200, Research; 222, Endocrinology jour- 
nal club. Those interested in Entomology, 
see Economic Entomology, College of 
Agriculture. 


* 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Professors Center, Elwell (Dean), Fox, 
Gaumnitz (Assistant Dean), Glaeser, 
Morton, Schaars, Trumbower, Westing; 
Associate Professors Hosler, Lins, Mor- 
gan, Schuck; Assistant Professors 
Cramer, Fine, Graner; Visiting Profes- 
sors Douglas ,Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege), Kirkpatrick (Bethany College, 
West Va.) Minor Ohio State Univer- 
sity); Instructors Content, Poteet, 
Struck, Young; Acting Instructors Beth, 
Lautenschlager: 8, Elements of account- 
ing; 9, Intermediate accounting; 31, 
Business statistics; 43, Business ethics; 
105, Money and banking; 106, Business 
communication; 109a, Commercial law, 
I; 109b, Commercial law, II; 110, In- 
vestment principles; 111, Industria] man- 
agement; 112, Marketing methods; 113, 
Problems in market analysis; 114, Mar- 
keting management; 115, Principles of 
advertising; 121, Fire and casualty in- 
surance; 122, Labor problems; 132, Sta- 
tistical economics; 136, Transportation 
problems; 137, Corporation finance; 138, 
Life insurance; 139, Principles of insur- 
ance; 142, Public utilities; 145, Ameri- 
can labor history; 156, International 
trade; 163, Secretarial techniques; 164, 
Office procedures; 169, Air transporta- 
tion; 170, Retail merchandising; 171, 
Personnel management; 172, Manage- 
ment and labor relations; 173, Job evalu- 
ation and merit rating; 174, Industrial 
personnel policies, training and service 
programs; 190, Intermediate Accounting 
(graduates only) 193, Full employment 
policies; 196, Advanced statistical tech- 
nique. Educ. 121, Improvement of in- 
struction in shorthand and typewriting; 
Educ. 162, Improvement of instruction 
in basic business education courses; 
Educ. 173, Basic principles in business 
education; Agric. Econ. 125, Marketing 
agricultural products. 


* 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


Professors Busse, Parks, Uhl (Direc- 
tor); Associate Professor Green; Assist- 
ant Professors Swintosky, Wurster: 4, 
General pharmacy; 124, Manufacturing 
pharmacy; 134, Prescription practice; 
135, Prescription practice laboratory; 
200, Graduate research; 250, Seminar. 
Pharmaceutical chemistry: 24b, Organic 
chemistry for pharmacy students; 25b, 
Organic chemistry laboratory; 127, Or- 
ganic pharmaceutical chemistry; 145, 
Pharmacopoeial assaying; 146, Drug as- 
say; 200, Graduate research. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION—Professors Barr, Bor- 
chers, Burns, Davis, Miss Dawe, Edger- 
ton, Eye, Herrick, Jensen, Krug, Phil- 
lips, Pooley (English and Integrated Lib- 
eral Studies), Ragsdale, Rothney, Tor- 
gerson, Willing; Associate Professors C. 
W. Harris, Miss Henderson, Hosler, 
Liddle (Chairman), Mayor, Southworth; 
Assistant Professors Anderson (Phy. 
Educ. Men), Mrs. Arnold, Beery, Eber- 
man, T. L. Harris, Kreitlow, Lins (Sta- 
tistics and Research), Olmstead, Parry, 
Pella, Peterson, Rife, Schuller (Visual 
Education), Shoemaker; Resident Lec- 
turer Sarig; Lecturers Brooker (Chief 
Consultant Audio Visual Materials Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education), Capurso 
Director of School of Music, Syracuse 
University), Douglas (Chairman Dept. 
of Business Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College), Miss Ellsworth (Asst. 
Prof, of Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit), Miss Hintgen (Director of 
Guidance and Curriculum, La Crosse 
Public Schools), Hoppock (Professor 
of Education, New York University), 
Miss Knoell (Research Associate), 
Miss Leary (Consultant, Department of 
Curriculum, Madison Public Schools), 
McLaughlin (Professor of Education, 
New York University), Pierce (Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Tennes- 
see), Potts (American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York City), Reid (Asst. 
Chief Consultant Audio Visual Materials 


Section, U. S. Office of Education), Simp- 


son (Assoc. Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois), Sumption (Executive 
Officer, Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, University of II- 
linois), Waller (Director of Child Study 
and Service, Madison Public Schools), 
Woerdehoff (Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational Education. 


Undergraduate: 


14, Introduction to recreation; 70, 
Teaching of physical education (men); 
73, The child, his nature and his needs; 
74, School and society; 84, Teaching of 
history and other social studies; 97, 
Teaching of science in the secondary 
school. 


Upper Class and Graduate: 


Field 1. Human Development, Behavior 
and Learning: 118, Human abilities and 
learning; 119, Human development (in- 
fancy, early childhood) ; 120, Human de- 
velopment (adolescence) ; 176, Advanced 
course in the theory and practice of 
learning; 208, Foundations of student 
adjustment; 209, Modern systems of 
psychology and education. 


Field II. Educational Theory, Survey, 
and Criticism: 104, Social history of edu- 
cation; 115, Social issues and education; 
155, Principles of adult education; 215, 
The educational thought of John Dewey; 
220, Issues in rural education; 221, Is- 
sues in secondary education; 222, Issues 
in elementary education. 


Field III. Measurement, Statistics, and 
Research Procedures: 111, Principles of 
appraisal and evaluation in education; 


112, Statistical method applied to edu- 
cation; 201, Techniques of educational 
research; 211, Factor analysis; 225, Test 
construction. 


Field IV. Administration and Supervi- 
sion: 193, The evaluation and planning 
of educational programs; 261, Principles 
of educational administration; 262, Gen- 
eral administrative problems of the mod- 
ern school; 263, Administration and su- 
pervision of teacher personnel; 271, The 
business management of local schools; 
272, School buildings and school build- 
ing programs; 275, Legal aspects of 
school administration; 278, Seminar in 
school administration. 


Field V. Curriculum Planning and In- 
struction: 114, Problems in recreation 
planning; 123, Early childhood educa- 
tion; 140, Elementary school curriculum; 
141, Secondary school curriculum; 146, 
Children’s literature; 174, Introduction 
to curriculum planning; 175, Practices 
of curriculum planning; 236, Seminar in 
the study of communications at the col- 
lege level; 240, Seminar in elementary 
education); 265, Seminar in audio- 
visual education; 290, Field practice in 
supervision, curriculum, and method. 


Field VI. Organization and teaching 
of school subjects (Educational Meth- 
ods): 70, The teaching of physical edu- 
cation (men); 84, The teaching of his- 
tory and other social studies; 97, The 
teaching of science in the secondary 
school; 102, Studies in curriculum and 
instruction in school music; 105, Prob- 
lems in directing and administering 
school bands; 109, Music in the elemen- 
tary school; 110, Teaching of music ap- 
preciation in secondary schools; 121, 
Improvement of instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting; 132, Social studies in 
the elementary school; 133, Reading in 
the elementary school; 185, Science in 
the elementary school; 137, Advanced 
problems in science education; 156, 
Teaching of homemaking in schools of 
vocational and adult education; 157, 
Part-time education; 158, Directing in- 
struction in the language arts; 162, 
Improvement of instruction in the basic 
business subjects; 163, Classroom use of 
radio; 164, Investigations in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic; 165, Visual instruc- 
tion (Sect. 1, elementary, Sect. 2, sec- 
ondary); 169, Health information for 
teachers; 173, Basic principles in busi- 
ness education; 177, New perspectives 
in the teaching of English; 178, Cur- 
rent approaches to the teaching of lit- 
erature in the secondary school; 185, 
Advanced course in the teaching of 
the social studies; 190, Studies in cur- 
riculum and instruction in geography; 
188, Seminar in home economics educa- 
tion; 192, Studies in curriculum and in- 
struction in mathematics; 194, Language 
arts in the elementary school; 197, Prob- 
lems and materials in health education; 
198, Teaching of speech in high school; 
233, Reading in the secondary school; 
299, Teaching of speech in college. 


Field VII. Guidance and special per- 
sonnel services: 181, Techniques of guid- 
ance and personnel services; 183, Occu- 
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pational analysis and information; 184, 
Principles and practices of guidance; 
282, Clinical studies in guidance; 284, 
Educational, social, and vocational guid- 
ance; 285, College personnel problems in 
educational, social, and vocational 
guidance. 


Field VIII. Clinical Techniques: 122 
Measurement of the physically handi- 
capped; 127, Advanced clinical practice; 
128, Clinical testing (Wechsler); 130, 
Diagnosis of scholarship and behavior 
difficulties; 134, Clinical practice in 
reading; 136, Remedial reading. 


Field IX. Education of Exceptional 
Children: 139, Methods and materials in 
the education of the blind (Elementary 
grades) ; 142, Special techniques and ap- 
pliances used in teaching the blind; 143, 
Modern acoustic instrumentation; 148, 
Advanced problems in the education of 
the blind; 152, Hearing rehabilitation. 


ART EDUCATION—Professors Mrs. 
Annen (Chairman), Miss Wilson; As- 
sistant Professors Dietrich, Grilley, Lo- 
gan, Sessler, Zingale; Instructors An- 
derson, Arnold, Lauritzen, Meeker, Vier- 
thaler; Lecturers Arnold Blanch (artist, 
author, teacher); Charles Eames (Arts 
and Architecture): 50a, Basic drawing 
I; 52, Watercolor; 58a, Contemporary 
art survey; 54, Sculpture; 55a, Life 
drawing; 55b, Life drawing; 56, Oil 
painting; 57a, Drawing and design for 
occupational therapy, recreation majors 
and non-art majors; 61, School art; 62a, 
Creative design, 64, Drawing and com- 
position, 70a, Art metal; 140, Stage de- 
sign; 150, Advanced art problems; 152, 
Advanced watercolor; 154, Advanced 
sculpture; 155, Advanced life drawing 
and anatomy; 156, Advanced oil paint- 
ing; 157, Drawing and design for gradu- 
ate students, not majors in art educa- 
tion; 160a, Graphic arts; 160b, Graphic 
arts; 161, Organization of elementary 
school art with observation in the lab- 
oratory school; 162, Advanced creative 
design; 170, Advanced art metal, 180, 
Advanced independent study; 210, Sem- 
inar in art education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHELETIC COACHING FOR MEN— 
Professors Nohr (Director), Mansfield; 
Associate Professors Francis, South- 
worth; Assistant Professor Anderson; 
Assistant Bakke; Lecturers Holmes (Di- 
rector of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Madison Public Schools), 
Esslinger (Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Y. M. C. A. College, 
Spring field, Mass.) 


Curriculum and Methods: 8, Theory 
and practice of physical education; 10, 
Theory and practice of physical educa- 
tion; 12, Theory and practice of physical 
education; 23, Technique of basketball; 
29, Technique of football; 70 (Educ.) 
The teaching of physical education; 178, 
Physical education for elementary and 
secondary schools. 


Administration and Organization: 168, 
Organization and administration of phy- 
sical education; 291, Problems in phy- 
sical education. 
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Conditioning and Health Education: 
119a, School health examinations; 197 
(Educ.), Problems and materials in 
health education; 107, Effects of phys- 
ical activities on the body. 


Recreation: 159, Play, recreation and 
leisure time problems. 


Research: 180, Independent reading; 
200, Independent research in physical 
education; 293, Seminar in research 
studies in physical education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN—Professors Dr. Carns (Direc- 
tor), Miss Glassow; Associate Professors 
Miss Cronin, Miss Schade; Assistant 
Professor Miss Kloepper; Lecturers Miss 
Johnson (Teacher of Art, Madison Pub- 
lic Schools), Mrs. Parkin; Instructors 
Mrs. Belew, Miss Cumbee, Mrs. Genther, 
Miss Liba, Miss Martin, Mrs. Steussy. 


Special Lecturers: The Department of 
Physical Education for Women is bring- 
ing to the Summer Session two special 
lecturers (leading educators) who will 
be on campus for a part of the Summer 
Session: One is: 


Miss Margaret N. H’Doubler, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Women 
and Chairman of the Dance Major 
Course at the University, who will lec- 
ture in various dance courses. 


The other will be definitely named 
later. 


Note: All courses numbered 100 and 
over given in either the Men’s or the 
Women’s Department are open to both 
men and women. Arrangements for all 
courses under 100 can be made by 
meeting prerequisites or obtaining the 
consent of the instructor. Special courses 
listed in the Department of Physical 
Education for Women which may be of 
interest to men are: 


P. E. 49, Technique of teaching Ameri- 
ing group dancing. 


Social Dance (beginning) 


Dance: 49, Technique of teaching 
American group dancing; 51, Dance 
technique (Course 1); 52, Dance tech- 
nique (course 2); 58, Dance technique 
(course 3); 60, Movement and its rhyth- 
mic structure; 133, Accompaniment for 
contemporary dance (percussion); 146, 
Theory and philosophy of dance; 147, 
Teaching of dance to children; 160, 
Dance composition; 181, Thesis course 
in dance. 


Foundation Courses: 20la and 201b, 
Foundations of motor skills, 202a and 
202b, Research procedures and evalua- 
tion of professional literature: research 
techniques and recent advances in cur- 
riculum and methods. 


Health: 169 (Educ.) Health informa- 
tion for teachers; 197 (Educ.), Prob- 
lems and materials in health education. 


Individual study: 180, 
reading. 


Independent 


Kinesiology: 156, Kinesiology. 


Measurement: 129, Tests and measure- 
ment in physical education; 230, Seminar 
in measurement. 


Physiology: 103, Physiology applied to 
physical education activities. 


Relaxation: 177, Relaxation. 


Supervision, Curriculum and Methods: 
189, Physical education curriculum for 
junior and senior high school girls; 290 
(Educ.), Field practice in supervision, 
curriculum and methods. 


Therapeutic Gymnastics: 176, Thera- 
peutic gymnastics. 


Recreation: Non-credit courses for per- 
sonal recreation: Badminton; bowling, 
golf, swimming, tennis, social dance (be- 
ginning). 


* 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — Pro- 
fessors Hougen, Ragatz; Associate Pro- 
fessors Altpeter, Marshall, Neill; As- 
sistant Professor Kirk; Instructors Ed- 
nie, Garver, Hammersley, Harris, Reis, 
Sakowski. 


Two five-week sessions 
hours per day). 
First session: June 19-July 21 incl. 


Second session: August 7—September 
8 incl. 


(Operate 8 


114, Operations and process labortories. 


Eight-Week session: 111b, Unit opera- 
tions; 116, Material and energy bal- 
ances; 118, Chemical engineering ther- 
modynamics; 180, Advanced independent 
studies; 200, Thesis research; Advanced 
independent studies. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING — Professors 
Cottingham, Lenz, Rader, Wesle; Asso- 
ciate Professors Crandall, Wagner; and 
staff: 


General: 103, Economic selection. 
Surveying: 116, Summer survey. 


Transportation: 122, Practice in route 
surveying. 


City Planning: 141, City planning; 145, 
Traffic control. 


Structural Engineering: 53, Structural 
design; 155, Reinforced concrete; 157, 
Indeterminate structures. 


Hydraulic Engineering: 71, Hydraulics, 
72, Hydraulics, 176, Testing of hydrau- 
lic machines. 


Advanced independent study: 180, 280. 
See page 17 of the Engineering bulletin. 
Thesis, 100, 200. See page 17 of the 
Engineering bulletin. 


DRAWING AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOMETRY—Professor Orth; Assistant 
Professor Griffith; Instructor Leidel: 12, 
Engineering drawing; 23, Engineering 
drawing and descriptive geometry; 3, 
Descriptive geometry. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—Pro- 
fessors Benedict, Higgins, Larson; As- 
sociate Professors Baird, Weber; As- 
sistant Professors Hafstrom, Nemetz, 
Parent; Instructor Imm: 2, Direct cur- 
rent machinery; 4, Alternating current 
machinery; 5, Fundamental electronics; 
6, Direct current machinery; 7, Alter- 
nating current machinery; 116, Electric 
circuits; 137, Power distribution; 154, 
Communications engineering; 156, Com- 
munication circuits and networks; 157, 
Advanced communication engineering; 
158, Dynamo laboratory; 54, Alternating 
current machine laboratory; 55, Funda- 
mental electronics laboratory; 56, Direct 
current laboratory, 57, Alternating cur- 
rent laboratory; 180, Advanced inde- 
pendent study; 200, Thesis research; 
233, Matrix and tensor theory of electric 
networks and electric machinery; 280, 
Advanced independent study. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING— 
Professor McNaul; Associate Professor 
Harker, Myers; Assistant Professors 
Feiereisen, Uyehara; Instructors Aker- 
man, Engelman, Livermore. 


Mechanical Engineering: 43, Machine 
elements; 44, Advanced machine design; 
52, Machine testing; 61, Thermodynam- 
ics; 62, Heat-Power Engineering; 73, 
Advanced testing of heat engines; 105, 
Manufacturing and production methods; 
106, Power plant economics and design; 
107, Heat—Power calculations; 109, In- 
ternal combustion engines; 116, Motion 
and time study; 124, Advanced heat- 
power testing; 151, 152, 153, and 154, 
Advanced mechanical engineering proj- 
ects; 180, Advanced independent study. 
The following courses are offered ex- 
clusively for graduate students: 200, 
Graduate research; 202, Engine combus- 
tion; 217, Engine instrumentation; 280, 
Advanced independent study. 


MECHANICS—Professor Roark; As- 
sociate Professors Thomson, Washa; In- 
structors Boettcher, Saemann, Williams, 
Young: 1, Statics; 2, Dynamics; 3, 
Mechanics of materials; 51, Materials 
of construction; 52, Materials of con- 
struction; 53, Materials of construction; 
200, Graduate research; 280, Advanced 
independent study. 


MINING AND METALLURGY—As- 
sociate Professor Rosenthal: 8, Metal- 
lography for mechanical engineers. 


* 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 
—Professors Frazier (Chairman), Miss 
McCoy; Associate Professor Wilson; 1, 
General survey of bacteriology; 127, In- 
dustrial microbiology; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS — 
Professors Penn (Chairman), Schaars, 
Wilcox; Lecturer Allin (U. S. D. A,, 
Washington, D. C.): 111, General agri- 
cultural economics; 117, Outlines of land 


economics; 125, marketing agricultural 
products; 127, Cooperation; 162, Agri- 
cultural policies; 262, Agricultural eco- 
nomic research; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION— 
Professor James (Chairman); Assistant 
Professor Kreitlow: 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research; 220, Issues in rural 
education. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING— 
Professor Duffee (Chairman): 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM— 
Professor Hopkins (Chairman), Sumner; 
Associate Professor Kearl; Assistant 
Professors Beeler: 1, Agricultural news 
writing; 10, News photography; 111, 
Writing agricultural features; 180, Spe- 
cial problems; 200, Research. 


AGRONOMY—Professor Ahlgren 
(Chairman): 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY—Professors 
Bohstedt (Chairman), Fuller: 1, Live- 
stock production; 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY — Professors Elve- 
hjem (Chairman), Bauman, Johnson, 
Phillips; Associate Professor Lardy: 123, 
Biochemistry of nutrition; 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research; 229, Enzymes; 
230, Enzymes (Laboratory). 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY — Professor 
Heizer (Chairman); Instructor Nieder- 
meier: 1, Livestock production (Same as 
Animal Husbandry 1); 180, Special 
problems; 200, Research. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY—Professor Jack- 
son (Chairman): 180, Special problems; 
200, Research. 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOG Y—Profes- 
sors Allen (Chairman), Lecturer David- 
son: 1, Introduction to entomology; 101, 
Advanced entomology; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


GENETICS—Professor Brink (Chair- 
man); Assistant Professor Crow: 6, 
Heredity; 180, Special problems; 200, 
Research. 


HORTICULTURE — Professor Combs 
(Chairman); Assistant Professor Elf- 
ner: 6, Principles of landscape design; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY—Professor 
Keitt (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY —Professor 
Halpin (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


RURAL SOCIOLOG Y—Professor 
Sewell (Chairman); Lecturer _._-----~- 


196, The development of rural sociology; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


SOILS—Professors Truog (Chair- 
man), Graul: 1, Soils and soil fertility; 
26, Fertilizers and soil management; 
180, Special problems; 200, Research. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE—Professor 
Brandly (Chairman): 180, Special prob- 
lems; 200, Research. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT — Asso- 
ciate Professor Hickey (Chairman): 180, 
Special problems; 200, Research. — 


HOME ECONOMICS—Professors Miss 
Dawe, Miss Hanning, Miss Pollock, Mrs. 
Reynolds, Miss Zuill (Director); Asso- 
ciate Professors Miss Cooper, Miss Hen- 
derson; Assistant Professors Miss 
Cramer, Mrs. Davis, Miss Vandenbergh; 
Instructor Miss Lohr; Lecturer ~------ 
-.------.--: 103, Recent food studies; 
109, Humanics; 112, Home management; 
113, Studies in home management; 118, 
Home furnishings; 119, Development of 
the young child in the home and the 
nursery school; 126, Adult programs in 
home economics; 127, Problems in human 
nutrition; 150, Textiles in home fur- 
nishings; 161, Recent developments in 
textiles; 156 (Educ.) The teaching of 
home making in schools of vocational 
and adult education; 180, Special prob- 
lems; 188 (Educ.), Seminar in home 
economics education; 194, Advanced 
studies in related art; 197, Advanced 
applied dress design; 200, Research; 
250, Seminar in textiles; 280, Seminar 
in nutrition. 


Special Three-Week Session for 
Agricultural Extension 
Workers 


At the request of the Extension Work- 


-ers of the North Central Region, and 


with the cooperation of the Extension 
Service of the United’ States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a three-week ses- 
sion will be offered at the University of 
Wisconsin. For detailed information, 
write V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. 


Special Four-Week Session for 
Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture 
A special four-week session of grad- 
uate work will be offered for teachers 
of vocational agriculture. For detailed 
information, write V. E. Kivlin, Asso- 
ciate Dean, College of Agriculture, Madi- 

son 6, Wisconsin. 


* 
LAW SCHOOL 


Professor Beuscher (2nd half), 
Feinsinger (1st half), Hall, Page 
(2nd half), Rice (1st half); Asso- 
ciate Professors Auerbach, Effiand, 
Karlen; Assistant Professors DeWitt, 
Remington, Volz. 


First Year Courses: Contracts, a and 
b; Real property. 


Second and Third Year Courses: Bills 
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and notes (1st half); Business organ- 
izations; Conflict of laws (2nd half); 
Constitutional law (1st half) ; Evidence; 
Mortgages (2nd half); Municipal cor- 
porations; Pleading and pre-trial prac- 
tice; Sales of chattels; Seminar in pub- 
lic utilities; Summer work in legal prob- 
lems (alternative for office apprentice- 
ship); Trusts. 


* 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The primary obligation of the Medical 
School is to Wisconsin students and Wis- 
consin residents. A student from another 
medical school will be accepted only upon 
the recommendation of the Dean of the 
school which he attends, and with the 
approval of his dean for the transfer of 
credit for courses completed. Students 
who have failed or are repeating courses 
are not eligible for registration. 

The following courses will be offered 
provided a minimum of eight (8) quali- 
fied students register for the same. 


Anatomy: 126, Neural anatomy. Dr. 
Bast. Medical Microbiology: 102, Medi- 
cal microbiology, Dr. Seastone. Pharma- 
cology: 104, Pharmacology, Dr. Tatum 
and Dr. Orth. Physiological Chemistry: 
104, Physiological Chemistry, Dr. 
Deutsch. 


* 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Associate Professor Miss Emanuel: 
10a, Principles of ward management and 
ward teaching; 11, Practical experience 
in ward management and ward teaching. 


* 


A Challenge to Teachers 


Teachers must indoctrinate 
boys and girls with a love for 
America, with a passion for its 
basic institutions, and with a zeal 
for its improvement. 

GEORGE E. WATSON 

State Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 














“Do you sell midnight oil?” 
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Proposed Changes in Constitution 
and By-Laws SWEA 


CONSTITUTION 
Article II. Membership 


Substitute for this, the follow- 
ing which is taken from the cor- 
responding article of the WEA. 

Section 1. There shall be two 
classes of members in the SWEA, 
viz., (1) active and (2) associ- 
ate. Teachers actively engaged in 
educational work, including those 
in supervisory and administra- 
tive positions, shall be eligible to 
active membership. Any other 
person shall be eligible to associ- 
ate membership and shall be en- 
titled to full privileges of the as- 
sociation, except the right to vote 
and hold office. 


Section 2. All membership dues 
shall be one dollar a year or such 
sum as may be voted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly at any reg- 
ular meeting. 


Article III. Officers 


After the words, “regular an- 
nual meeting” insert the words, 
“the Treasurer and”. 

Explanation: The Secretary is now 
elected for a term of three years. The 
above addition would give the Treas- 
urer also a three year term. 


Article VI. Amendment 


Delete entirely since a new 
method of amending the consti- 
tution was passed at the meeting 
on February 11, 1949, and now 
becomes Article VII. Article VI 
now becomes what was also 
passed last February, as follows: 


Representative Assembly. All 
business of this Association not 
otherwise provided for in this 
constitution shall be transacted 
by a Representative Assembly of 
delegates from Southern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association Local 
Organization. Each local associa- 
tion shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate to the Representative As- 
sembly for each twenty-five mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. 
Two regular meetings of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall be 
held each year, one at the time 
of the annual meeting, and one 
on the second Saturday in Octo- 
ber. 


Article VII. Amendment 
(See first paragraph above). 


The constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at a regu- 
lar meeting of the representative 
assembly, providing the proposed 
amendments shall have been pub- 
lished in one issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education preced- 
ing the meeting. 


BY-LAWS 
I. Associate Membership 


Delete entirely since Article II 
of the constitution covers this. 


VI. Suspension or Amendment 
Delete entirely since A;ticle 
VII of the constitution covers 
this. 
These deletions necessitate re- 
numbering the By-Laws. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
E. O. EvANs, Chairman, Monroe 
MARY PRESTON, Brodhead 
OLE KVITLE, Beloit 
DURWARD MCVEY, New Glarus 
ROBERT WRIGHT, Portage 


Statistics for Schoolmen 


It takes the average worker in the 
United States 27 minutes of work to 
earn a dozen eggs. In Australia it 
takes 53 minutes; in Britain, 57 min- 
utes; in France, 106 minutes; in Rus- 
sia, 158 minutes, and in Austria 244 


minutes. 
*x* * * 


Three times as many lobbyists were 
registered in 1948 as there were mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate combined. 

*x** * 

The Indian population is growing. 
More than 425,000 Indians are now on 
tribal rolls compared with 398,000 in 
1936. 


* * * 


The radio industry, only in its 29th 
year, boasts of the following record: 
94 per cent of all families in the 
United States- listen regularly to pro- 
grams from more than 2800 broad- 
casting stations. More than 10,000,000 
automobiles are equipped with radio. 
An additional 34,000,000 sets are in 
use in stores, hotels, institutions, 
offices, bringing the total number of 
sets in operation to more than 83,000,- 
000. 

* * * 

Record for long-distance commuting 
in pursuit of education: An engineer 
enrolled at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology takes a 9-hour, 470 mile 
train ride to attend a 3-hour class and 
return home every Wednesday night. 

—Edpress 
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What Progress in a Half Century 


T THE mid-point of the century we find re- 
views of its first 50 years and prognostica- 
tions for the second 50 years. The failures and 
shortcomings of the first period are set up against 
the means for their correction in the days to come. 
Scientific wonders and material advancement have 
been almost incomprehensible. Progress in the edu- 
cational and social fields has been less spectacular. 
In these areas. improvement is slower, more 
intangible. 

There is an understandable inclination to become 
impatient about the progress of education, the 
inertia, the confusion, the denial of attempts to ac- 
cord it the place it deserves. The concept of uni- 
versal education as exemplified by free public edu- 
cation is comparatively young. It really got going 
only 100 years ago in primitive settings. A century 
is a brief span in which to bring an ideal of such 
scope into complete fruition, especially when an 
idea has to be transformed into an ideal. 

So that we in education may maintain a proper 
perspective and avoid a feeling of despair on ac- 
count of imperfections in schools or teacher status, 
a look at the schools in 1900 may be helpful. It is 
presented with full realization of the immediate 
necessity for overdue attention to education’s 
house. Nor, are a few facts about the schools of 50 
years ago presented in a spirit of levity or con- 
descension. Our pioneers started from scratch. 
What they built for us was more the result of in- 
domitable will than of material resources. 

At the turn of the century school children were 
“scholars”. Subjects prescribed for them in the 
law were orthography, orthoepy, reading, writing, 
physiology and hygiene, grammar, history of U. 
S., arithmetic, and constitutions of the United 
States and Wisconsin. In the era of physical and 
intellectual hardihood guidance, extra-curriculars, 
kindness to animals, school nurses, cooperatives, 
and conservation were not prescribed equipment 
for the school system. Instruction in foreign lan- 
guages not to exceed one hour per day was per- 
mitted. The purpose was to limit, not to encourage, 
foreign language study. 

Boards kept in close touch with the details of 
school operation, in fact, the law compelled them 
to visit school and advise with the teacher in re- 
gard to instruction and progress of “scholars.” 
Electors of school districts voted upon more of 
the minutia which nowadays is delegated to others. 
Women had been granted the right to vote in 
school district matters in 1886. The resolution for 
this partial extension of suffrage was sponsored by 
Senator George Ginty of Chippewa Falls. It was 
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adopted in a state referendum, 43,581 to 38,998. 
Separate ballots and ballot boxes were provided 
for women voters. Women’s votes were at first 
restricted to school officers at district meetings but 
in 1901 to school officers at municipal, primary, or 
general elections. This step had a most beneficial 
effect upon the development of our schools. 

No district with a population of less than 1000 
could tax itself for more than $1000 a year to 
erect a school house. It could not vote a tax to ex- 
ceed $350 to $550 to operate a school, depending 
upon the ADA. The limit of annual expenditures 
for maps, blackboards, and educational apparatus 
was $75. It could not spend more than $100 for 
the library. 

The establishment of kindergartens was sanc- 
tioned by a law of 1899 in county superintendents’ 
jurisdictions and third and fourth class cities. 

A responsible citizen could secure the use of a 
school building for a meeting to “disseminate in- 
telligence and promote good morals.” Lectures on 
scientific subjects were encouraged. 


The legal school year was 140 days but the 
attendance law lagged far behind. Children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen had to attend 
a public or private school 12 weeks in each school 
year. Excluded from this mandate were those who 
were being otherwise instructed in the elementary 
branches of learning, those who had “already ac- 
quired such knowledge,” or who lived more than 
two miles from school. The apparent loopholes 
must have harrassed truant officers who, “if act- 
ing discreetly could apprehend upon view those 
loitering around public places.” 

Child labor had some regulations. No child un- 
der 14 years of age was permitted employment 
at any time in a factory or workshop, bowling 
alley, bar room, beer garden, or mine. During vaca- 
tion periods they could work in stores, laundries 


.or as messengers. However, if necessary for the 


support of the family, designated authorities could 
issue permits to children 12 years of age to engage 
in employment otherwise prohibited. 

The attendance of pupils in rural areas was fur- 
ther restricted by. poor roads and other factors. 
There were no transportation or board and lodg- 
ing laws. In 1900 we had no tuition laws. The 
Legislature of 1901 enacted the first high school 
tuition law which set the limit to be charged 
against a township at 50 cents a week. 

The total enrolment was 445,000 pupils in 
charge of 13,000 teachers. Wisconsin boasted 163 
four-year high schools and 56 three-year high 
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schools which had 15,400 students of which 2,797 
were non-residents. 


Teachers were certificated by city and county su- 
perintendents and the state superintendent by ex- 
aminations and diplomas. Only 533 held state certif- 
icates. Average salaries for men outside of cities 
was $43.84 and for women $31.79. Rural schools 
had mostly six or seven month terms. The average 
salary of high school teachers was $506 a year. 
The total bill for public schools and higher educa- 
tion was $6,721,876. State aid was limited to pro- 
ceeds of the common school fund and a one-mill 
tax apportioned on the census basis. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association was prom- 
inent in the news of the day. Just 50 years ago 
December 27 the Milwaukee Sentinel noted that 
1500 teachers had flocked to the city for the open- 
ing of the 27th annual meeting of the WTA. Edu- 
cators had to meet during the holidays because no 
legal provision had been made to permit boards 


" to pay salaries during attendance at educational 


association conventions. That came later. Inci- 
dentally, in the 30’s a Senator to whom certain edu- 
cators were anathema attempted to repeal it. While 
upon the subject of teacher status it should be 
pointed out that there were no tenure laws, no 
continuing contract laws. Open country teachers 
were not signed up for the year until after the 
annual district meeting in July. On the day follow- 
ing the meeting the field was wide open and the 
fellow with the fastest “horse and buggy” had the 
advantage. Father was on the school board and 
we recall the post-meeting applicants that filed 
into the premises that day. 


Teacher illness was just hard luck as there were 
no sick leave provisions. Retirement systems had 
not been established. Group insurance and credit 
unions were in the distant future. Teacher growth 
was up to the teacher without appreciable help. 
There were no supervising teachers and the county 
superintendent did well if he managed to make 
two visits a year. Supervision in city schools was 
inadequate if not altogether lacking. Most impor- 
tant in training were the institutes. 

County superintendents had to pass a special 
examination. (Examinations played a more deter- 
mining part in those days.) Their salaries ranged 
from $500 to $1500 according to population or, 
in lieu of salary, a per diem ranging from $3 to $5. 
He was ordered to visit each school at least once 
a year. If his salary was less than $800 he was 
not forbidden to teach or engage in other com- 
pensating pursuits during his term. 

The State Superintendent was elected for a two 
year term on a party ticket. He “appointed under 
his hand an assistant” who, with a high school and 
two state graded school inspectors, a librarian, and 
chief clerk comprised the state staff. 

Education for the handicapped was limited to 
day schools for the deaf. Vocational and adult edu- 
cation as we know it with opportunities for youth 
and adults had not made its entree. Extension serv- 
ices, 4H clubs, and the other programs which carry 
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the campus to the people were unheard of. 


The university appropriation by state tax was 
$289,000 plus the university fund income. It had 
four colleges, and resident students, except those 
in law, paid no fees or tuition. It is worthy of 
mention that even then federal aid to education 
under several acts assisted higher education. The 
normal school appropriation was $215,000 in addi- 
tion to meagre revenues from. its fund income. 
County normal schools were legislated into being 
in 1899 and the first organized were in Marathon 
and Dunn counties. Lawrence University and Be- 
loit College were the largest private colleges. Mar- 
quette University had reached neither imposing 
size nor coeducational status as it listed an enrol- 
ment of 223 men. 


The statutes of the day attest. a reluctance to 
grant wide discretionary power. Procedures and 
forms are prescribed in detail. Strict accountabil- 
ity prevails. The law set the salary of the pre- 
ceptress of the university women’s dormitory at 
$1500 and that of state graded school inspectors at 
$1600. These and other operational matters are 
now administered by regencies and commissions. 


Those were the days when oversize schools were 
more of a problem than the small school. 894 had 
more than 60. They were the days when school 
clerks were lawfully appointed librarians, when the 
railroad commissioner had to supply all schools 
with maps of Wisconsin, when Dane county had 5 
assemblymen, and 15 teachers taught Madison’s 
high school youngsters. 

The foregoing are merely a few of the facts 
which may help the reader in formulating a 
sketchy conception of public education at the turn 
of the century. They were the days when utter- 
ances of such leaders as State Superintendent Har- 
vey, Bowman, Bradford, Hewitt, Swart, Sage, Pat- 
zer, Sims, Walker, Cheever, Gillan, and Salisbury 
made news. Each of us will make our own appraisal 
of the achievements of 50 years. 


I Love to Teach 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to 
an outsider the pleasure I have in teaching. I had 
rather earn my living by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, 
a profession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a pas- 
sion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a 
singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to 
run a race. Teaching is an art—an art so great 
and so difficult to master that a man or woman 
can spend a long life at it without realizing much 
more than his limitations and mistakes, and his 
distance from the ideal. But the main aim of my 
happy days has been to become a good teacher, 
just as every architect wishes to be a good archi- 
tect and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection. —WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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fas NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC nT 





Our Public Schools 


HOSE of us who are public 

school workers and who at- 
tempt to square our beliefs and 
practices take it as axiomatic that 
our public schools are the bul- 
wark for our democratic society. 
Like President James Monroe, we 
believe that “A free, virtuous, 
and enlightened people must know 
well the great principles and 
causes on which their happiness 
depends.” We believe that our 
public schools, by offering an op- 
portunity for all of our young 
people to learn together “the 
great principles and causes upon 
which their happiness depends,” 
give basic support to our way of 
life. 

It is rather disturbing in the 
light of our beliefs to learn that 
recent sociological literature is 
“offering an impressive array of 
details” pointing to the serious 
effect of social-class distinctions 
in our public schools. Before 
these studies we were, of course, 
aware that, for economic reasons, 
educational opportunity is too 
often unattainable. But it is be- 
coming apparent that economic, 
racial, religious, and occupational 
differences have many other pub- 
lic school ramifications. 

I. L. Kandel* points to certain 
publications revealing ‘‘social 
stratification” affecting our 
schools. He lists the following 
publications: Warner, Havig- 
hurst, and Loeb, ‘Who Shall Be 
Educated?”; A. B. Hollingshead, 
“Elmtown’s Youth” (John Wiley 
and Sons) ; W. Lloyd Warner and 
Associates, ‘““Democracy in Jones- 
ville’ (Harper and Brothers) ; 
and Celia B. Stendler “Children 
of Brasstown” (University of II- 
linois Bulletin). 

It is paradoxical, says Mr. 
_ Kandel, that while we discover 
forces for disrupting social unity 
in our public schools, “there are 





* School and Society, October, 1949, 
p. 267. 
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in England some advocates of the 
comprehensive or multilateral 
secondary school” who hope that 
such a school will break down so- 
cial stratification. 


* 


World Peace 


FEW weeks ago the United 
Nations Assembly adopted a 
resolution on a peace plan by a 
vote of 53 to 5. The plan, while 
not binding on any nation, gives 
support on a world-wide basis by 
asking member nations to do 
twelve specific things in the in- 
terest of peace. The United Na- 
tions urges member nations to 
cooperate more fully with the 
work of the United Nations, to 
promote human rights and free- 
dom of expression, to cooperate 
in raising the world’s living 
standards, and to work for inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 
World peace is undoubtedly our 
number one problem. It seems 
probable that if we can maintain 
peace, other problems may, over 
a period of time, have a chance 
to be worked out. But world peace 
requires more than the intellec- 
tual assent of all peoples. At the 
same time that we educate our 
minds, we will have to educate 
our feelings and our emotions. 

One psychiatrist who is head of 
a clinic in the East, a Dr. Trigant 
Burrow, has a rather novel ap- 
proach to this whole problem of 
educating our feelings. Over a 
period of years, he has been 
working out a scientific experi- 
ment offering re-education with 
his clinic staff. 

He suggests that we have first 
to get rid of the idea of normal- 
ity. In matters of social behavior 
not one of us is normal. We all 
contribute to our social dilemmas 
and problems by insisting on our 
personal prerogatives at the ex- 
pense of others. Instead of react- 
ing directly to the environment 


as healthy animals do, our atten- 
tion pointing outward to the en- 
vironment, we have come to turn 
our attention inward with all 
sorts of individual and social neu- 
roses resulting. War to Dr. Bur- 
row is but one of our most seri- 
ous symptoms of social neuroses. 

To make man well, individually 
and socially, we must first go 
back to the careful study of thé 
physiological and biological needs 
of man. Then we need to find 
out what kind of social and cul- 
tural environment wil! support 
physiological and biological bal- 
ance in man. 

Strong medicine!—But per- 
haps we need a little of it. 


* 


Visitor from S. A. 


HAT is South America do- 

ing in rural education? 
The department received some 
answers to this question from 
Jorge Utreras, supervisor of 
Rural Education, Quito, Equador, 
on his recent visit to Wisconsin 
and to the department. Mr. Utre- 
ras is spending six months visit- 
ing our rural schools to learn 
what he can of ways of improv- 
ing his country’s schools. He is 
being sent here under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Gustavo Varqueat, 
Minister of Education of the Re- 
public of Equador. 

Mr. Kahl of the department 
accompanied Mr. Utreras on a 
three-day tour of rural schools, 
School for the Blind at Janesville, 
and School for Girls at Oregon. 
Wisconsin boys and girls found 
our guest’s stories of great inter- 
est. They were especially in- 
trigued by the information that 
Equador has its Santa Claus 
whom the children call Papd 
Noel. The work habits of pupils, 
teacher—pupil relations, and the 
use of radio in the classroom es- 
pecially impressed our visitor. 

Education in Equador is com- 
pulsory up through the sixth 
grade. Boys and girls attend dif- 
ferent schools. Starting in grade 
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five, English is taught twice 
weekly. The people of Equador 
are beginning to be interested in 
learning English because of 
their northern neighbors. After- 
noon school hours are somewhat 
different from those in the United 
States; the schools begin at two 
o’clock and close later than ours. 


An artist by avocation, Mr. 
Utreras left us Christmas cards, 
beautifully decorated with lovely 
Equadorian scenes in water color. 
On Mr. Kahl’s card was in- 
scribed, “Your visitor now, and 
your friend forever.” 





Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Education For Peace, by Herbert 
Read. Scribner, 1949. $2.75. 


It is not new for a writer to 
develop the idea that education 
is the only effective means of pre- 
venting war. Yet this theme has 
been treated in many diverse 
ways. Herbert Read’s contribu- 
tion lies in the conception that 
education in the arts is one of 
the most effective ways of edu- 
cating for peace since it provides 
the means by which man can 
harness his aggressive impulses 
to things creative. Education in 
the arts to the author is best per- 
sonified by the Platonic concep- 
tion of instilling a moral sense 
into people and in so doing teach- 
ing them how to choose between 
the good and the evil, between the 
beautiful and the ugly, and be- 
tween things permanent and 
things transient in value. 


To those who have followed the 
activities of UNESCO, Mr. 
Read’s interpretation should be 
of particular interest for he con- 
tends that those associated with 
UNESCO have confused culture 
with learning and education with 
propaganda. Rather culture, as 
Mr. Read sees it, is a slow spir- 
itual growth indigenous in na- 
ture and it is not something that 
can be transmitted from outside 
oneself. The idea is well developed 
and carries conviction.—J. MAR- 
TIN KLOTSCHE, President, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 
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Reading in Modern Education, by 
Paul Witty. Heath, 1949. $3.50. 


Going far beyond reading as a 
skill to be achieved through drills 
and exercises and emphasizing a 
developmental approach, Witty 
discusses wider horizons con- 
cerned with pupil development 
and the role of reading in pro- 
moting happiness and continuous 
growth. 


Avoiding “up-in-the-clouds” 
theory, it is filled with ‘“down-to- 
earth” helps for studying chil- 
dren, obtaining diversified mate- 
rials, evaluating growth, and 
reaching retarded readers at ev- 
ery level. Because interests are 
important as starting points for 
effective reading programs, re- 
search studies of children’s pref- 
erences, book lists, current news 
materials, and interest invento- 
ries are included. 

A balanced reading program is 
stressed. Comic books, for ex- 
ample, are evaluated as part of 
the child’s total pattern of inter- 


ests, rather than by themselves.. 


As a source book in reading 
instruction and a challenge to 
help each pupil develop to his 
maximum, it is invaluable.-—MEL- 
VIN M. SCHWARTZ, Principal, 
Nichols School. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Wisconsin Men Head Groups 


Three Wisconsin administrators have 
been named to lead the discussion 
groups during the annual convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, Feb. 
27-Mar. 2. A. B. Rothwell, Manitowoc 
superintendent of schools, is chairman 
of the conference group on “Human 
Relations in the Classroom”; Philip H. 
Falk, Madison superintendent, heads 
the group on “The Economics of the 
Superintendency”; and George E. 
Watson, state superintendent of public 
instruction, is chairman of the section 





on “Improving Educational Opportu- 
nity through Local School District Re- 
organization”. The reorganization 
group will have a joint meeting with 
the NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 


Schoolmasters Club Revived 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters 
Club has been revived after being in- 
active for the past two years because 
of high food prices and the uncertainty 
of attendance. The Club, formed about 
40 years ago by school men in the Val- 
ley who were interested in the discus- 
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sion of problems pertaining to their 
profession, has arranged a tentative 
schedule of meetings for the year. 
Membership is open to any male 
teacher or “Friend of Education’. For- 
rest R. Polk of Oshkosh is president 
of the organization. 


Poulette is Antigo Supt. 


Morgan Poulette, principal of the 
Antigo Junior-Senior High School 
since 1944, was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Dec. 5, by the Board 
of Education. He succeeds Homer De- 
Long, who resigned to head the Eau 
Claire Public Schools. Mr. Poulette is 
a graduate of Oshkosh STC and North- 
western University. 


Bandmasters Honor Arentsen 


Harold Arentsen, music supervisor 
of the Oshkosh Public Schools and 
president of the Wisconsin School Mu- 
sic Association, was honored at a so- 
cial meeting of the Fox Valley Band- 
masters at the Waupaca Country Club, 
Saturday evening, Nov. 19. 


Pulaski Featured in NEA Journal 


In the December NEA Journal, Pul- 
aski High School is featured in a two- 
page article by Frank X. Joswick, 
principal of the school. He describes 
the steps the school took to find greater 
employment opportunities for the com- 
munity’s young people and the part the 
school plays in community activities. 
“They Wanted to Work in Their 
Hometown” is the title. 

In addition to the article, Shirley 
Cooper, assistant secretary of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and former UW associate 
professor of education, has written his 
impressions of the Pulaski High School, 
based on a recent visit. 


Rural Teachers Hear Dunne 


The members of the Manitowoc 
Countv Rural Education Association 
were addressed by Agnese Dunne of 
Manitowoc at their annual banquet at 
Dill’s English Lake recently. Miss 
Dunne related her experiences as an 
exchange teacher in England last year. 
Jack De Lorme, teacher at the Collins 
School, was master of ceremonies which 
included short talks by Mrs. Gretna 
Brown, county superintendent of 
schools, and Fred Christianson, former 
county superintendent of schools, and 
an exhibition of square dancing. 


West Allis Honors Nash 


On Nov. 29 the West Allis Teachers 
Association gave Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
B. Nash a farewell banquet at the 
Elks Club in Milwaukee. Mr. Nash re- 
tired Jan. 1 as_ superintendent of 
schools and was succeeded by E. G. 
Kellogg of Beaver Dam. 
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“Through the Years” was the theme 
of the special program under the di- 
rection of Hoyt Rawlings, president of 
the Association. A feature of the eve- 
ning was the production of a series of 
drawings by Mrs. Alice Russell, art 
teacher of Central High School, de- 
picting Mr. Nash “Through the Years” 
from the time he was in the high school 
to the present. As the pictures were 
projected on a screen, Mary Ann Ma- 
zurco of the Woodrow Wilson School 
presented a brief story of each as it 
portrayed the different phases of Mr. 
Nash’s educational career. In recogni- 
tion of his services, he was given a 
cash gift. Merry Lund of the Central 
High School home economics depart- 
ment was general chairman of the 
banquet. 

In addition to the Association ban- 
quet, Mr. Nash was honored by four 
other school groups. The school secre- 
taries held a dinner in his behalf at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club, the prin- 
cipals and supervisors held a special 
luncheon at Kegel’s Inn, the West Al- 
lis Parent Teachers Assuciation ar- 
ranged a city wide program honoring 
the Nashes at the Nathan Hale High 
School, and the West Allis Board of 
Education gave a special party for 
him. 


George Drewry Calls 


It is always a pleasure when George 
Drewry, retired and long time mem- 
ber of the Department of Public In- 
struction, makes his annual call at the 
WEA office. This robust, alert octo- 
genarian maintains his keen interest 
in educational affairs and looks for- 
ward to the Journal every month. 
There are few in our state who have 
held continuous membership in the As- 
sociation as long as has Mr. Drewry. 


Group to Study Discrimination 


L. H, Adolfson, dean of the UW Ex- 
tension Division, was appointed chair- 
man of a special committee to study 
the problem of discrimination in Wis- 
consin resorts by R. C. Williams, chair- 
man of the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights. Other committee mem- 
bers are: G. W. Bannerman, Wausau; 
John B. Chapple, Ashland; Rev. Alfred 
W. Swan, Madison; Bert Broude, Mrs. 
Theodore Coggs, and Maurice Terry 
of Milwaukee. 

On January 23 the committee will 
serve as hosts in Madison to represen- 
tatives from the state commissions on 
human rights in Minnesota and IIli- 
nois in order to study the possibilities 
of regional solutions of the resort ques- 
tion. 


Sparta Teachers Entertained 


The teachers of the Sparta Public 
Schools, their wives and husbands, 
were entertained at a banquet by the 
Board of Education recently. Among 
the features of the evening was a 
mirthful skit purporting to represent 
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a typical PTA meeting. The Kiwanis 
Club also welcomed the teachers at a 
special party which ended with a 
Smorgasbord. 


Elizabeth Yerxa Retires 


Elizabeth Yerxa for the past 25 
years director of child welfare activ- 
ities for the state department of pub- 
lic welfare, retired Jan. 1. After grad- 
uation from the University of Minne- 
sota and working in the child welfare 
division in Minnesota she came to 


Madison in 1924 as director of the 
juvenile division of the welfare depart- 
ment. At a luncheon in honor of Miss 
Yerxa the state board of Public Wel- 
fare presented her with a resolution 
praising her work over the years. 
“She has brought to her work pro- 
fessional skill of unusual caliber as 
well as great vision, understanding, 
and leadership,” the resolution said. 
“Her efforts have led to a noteworthy 
development in the state’s program 
for the wellbeing of the children who 
have been the responsibility of the di- 
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may find this booklet exceedingly 
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The American Medical Association 
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teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock, consulting psy- 
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so that teachers and parents every- 
where in America may have this handy, 
important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 


“most of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parents have some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind”. 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 
through this booklet. 


THERE are 24 easily digested 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 
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2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 
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vision of child welfare. The child wel- 
fare department is deeply indebted to 
Miss Yerxa for her long and distin- 
guished service.” 


Kindergarten News Bulletin 


The Kindergarten News Bulletin, is- 
sued monthly, is a part of the public 
relations program of the La Crosse 
Public Schools. Marie Kroner, kinder- 
garten teacher at the Hogan School, 
sends the parents a multigraphed let- 
ter informing them of what is going 
on in the kindergarten and something 
of the “why”. A copy of the letter and 
an invitation to the city alderman of 
the ward to visit “Open House” brought 
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forth this comment: “I had to come. I 
had that invitation!” The letter is 
written in a chatty, conversational 
style which should give parents an un- 
derstanding of the aims and methods of 
the school and above all should make 
them feel welcome in the cooperative 
job of training their children. 


Luhn Promoted at Antigo 


Harry Luhn, principal of the Antigo 
Junior High School, was promoted to 
the principalship of the Senior High, 
by action of the Board of Education 
Dec. 28, to succeed Morgan Poulette 
who had been named superintendent. 


Webb Resigns as County Supt. 


Grace Webb who has been Jackson 
county superintendent of schools for 
several years resigned Jan. 1 to become 
elementary supervisor in the newly 
created district which includes Black 
River Falls and surrounding territory. 


Wippermann Succeeds Goodell 


E. G. Wippermann, former super- 
intendent of schools at Columbus, was 
appointed acting principal of the Co- 
lumbia County Normal School Jan. 6 
to succeed M. R. Goodell who has been 
granted a leave of absence by the board 
to accept a position in the department 
of markets in the State Department of 
Agriculture. 


Guides to Curriculum Building 


The Problems Approach Committee 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program will have 
ready for distribution, Jan. 15, Guides 
to Curriculum Building for Junior 
High School Level. It is the published 
product of the Committee’s recommen- 
dations for a living curriculum. In ad- 
dition to the distribution to be made 
in Wisconsin, the State Superintendent 
of Schools of Illinois has purchased 
10,000 copies to be sent to the schools 
of that state. 


Teacher Turns to Decoys 


To relax from the sometimes nerve- 
racking business of a music teacher 
Ruben Lehman, band instructor at Ply- 
mouth ‘High School, began to make 
duck decoys simply as “something to 
take my mind off music.” His hobby be- 
gan about four years ago and since 
then he -has spent hundreds of hours 
away from music in fashioning the 






likenesses of the migratory waterfowl. 
One of his decoys, a hen pintail, placed 
second in national competition at New 
York recently. He received honorable 
mention for several other decoys which 
he entered. 


Human Rights Material Offered 


The Governor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Rights has published a handy bul- 
letin giving the full text of all state 
laws especially designated to protect 
the rights of minority groups. Free 
copies are available by writing to 404 
East, State Capitol. Also available 
are monthly book reviews of fiction 
and non-fiction works dealing with hu- 
man relations and mimeographed cop- 
ies of talks given by Commission mem- 
bers recently on the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration and 
Covenant of Human Rights. 


* 
NECROLOGY 


Katherine Gallagher, 76, retired 
principal of Webster School in La 
Crosse, died at Sleepy Eye, Minn., Nov. 
25. She was a graduate of the Winona 
State Teachers’College and attended 
Teachers College at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. After teaching in Se- 
attle, Miss Gallagher joined the La 
Crosse Public School staff in 1894 and 
was principal of Webster at the time 
of her retirement in 1948. 

* * * 

William J. Webb, 70, passed away at 
his home in Lancaster, Dec. 3. He re- 
tired several years ago after having 
served as principal in the Lancaster 
schools for 32 years. He was educated 
at the Platteville Normal School and 
the University of Wisconsin. 

eee 

Elmer Waite, prominent in educa- 
tional circles in the state for many 
years, passed away Dec. 26. He served 
as superintendent of schools at Jeffer- 
son, Menomonie, and Manitowoc. After 
retiring from his administrative posi- 
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Douglas and Erickson 
Are Chief Speakers 
For Southern Session 


Sectional Chairmen Secure 
Top Talent for Programs 








John Smiley, president of 
the Southern Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association, has an- 
nounced Senator Paul Doug- 
las of Illinois and Clifford f. 
Erickson, director of the 
Michigan State College In- 
stitute of Counseling, Test- 
ing, and Guidance, as the 
principal speakers for the 
annual convention of the As- 
sociation in Madison, Feb. 
10. 


Senator Douglas will ad- 
dress the teachers on the sub- 
ject of “Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation.” At the time of his 
election to the Senate over a 
year ago he was professor 
of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a field in 
which he taught since his 
graduation from Columbia 
University. While in the Sen- 
ate his chief interests have 
been in the field of labor, 
economics, veterans’ housing, 
civil rights, and adequate 
farm income. He was chosen 
as one of the outstanding 
“freshman” senators in the 
last Congressiona! s2ssion. 


“Helping Youth Face the 
Future” is the topie of the 
address of Clifford E. Erick- 
son. Before assuming his 
present position he served 
as public school teacher and 
administrator; teacher—coun- 
selor; instructor at North- 
western University; assist- 
ant dean of the University 
College of Northwestern, and 
director of the Northwestern 
University Guidance Labora- 
tory. He is co-author of sev- 
eral books on guidance on 








Liebenberg & Sorenson 
Join State Department 





Rex Liebenberg, assistant 
principal at the Madison 
Central High School for the 
past 15 years, and Theo. Sor- 
enson, Chippewa county su- 
perintendent of schools, were 
appointed high school super- 
visors in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
by George E. Watson, State 
Superintendent, recently. 
Both took office January 1. 

Mr. Liebenberg will super- 
vise instruction in the larger 
high schools, and Mr. Soren- 
son will supervise transpor- 
tation to various high schools 
and make detailed inspec- 
tions of smaller high schools 
attempting to qualify as in- 
tegrated districts under the 
law providing for increased 
state aid to certain qualified 
schools. During the past few 
years Mr. Sorenson has been 
a member of the WEA Com- 
mittee on Locals and has 
served as chairman for two 
years. Mr. Liebenberg has 
been a member of the WEA 
Welfare Committee. 
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WEA Again Sponsors 
School Board Award 


The widespread approval 
given last year’s award for 
distinguished school board 
service prompted the WEA 
Executive Committee to 
sponsor the award for 1950. 
Readers will recall that this 
is in cooperation with the 
National School Service In- 
stitute of Chicago. Nomina- 
tions of local board mem- 
bers will be made by WEA 
‘local associations. Letters 
and nomination blanks have 
been mailed to all locals. 
Names of board members 
submitted in the competition 
should be in the Secretary’s 
office no later than Feb. 15. 

The awardee will be se- 
lected by the Executive Com- 
mittee and presentation is 
scheduled for the annual ban- 
quet of school boards and 
administrators at Milwaukee 
on the evening of April 13. 
Last year’s award presenta- 
tion received considerable 
publicity in the state press 
and radio. 


Stevens Point To Hold 
BIE Day, January 31 


| Educators of Stevens Point 
will be the guests at a Busi- 
ness—Industry—Education Day 
on Jan. 31. The purpose of 
the special event is to “bring 
about greater understanding 
and cooperation between 
businessmen and educators,” 
jaccording to A. J. Schierl, 
general chairman of the 
levent sponsored by the 
|Chamber of Commerce. 
| For the most part, the day 
|will consist of visits by 
|teachers to local business 
|places and factories. Officials 
lof the companies will give 
| descriptions of their business 
|policies, taxes, products, and 
costs of operation. After that 
will come the tour of the 
plants, and at the close of 
|the day a dinner will be 
|served at Hotel Whiting. 
Committees of business- 
men and educators will plan 
the details for BIE Day. 

















President Winston Brown Announces 
WEA Committee Appointments for ’50 





Committees to Study and 
Outline Education Program 





Winston Brown, president 
of the WEA, announced the 
membership of WEA com- 
mittees, Jan. 1. Educators 
from all sections of the state 
and from all groups are rep- 
resented in the assignments. 
Between now and convention 
time in Milwaukee next fall 
these committees will study 
the issues in their particular 
field and make recommenda- 
tions to the Representative 
Assembly. 


Council on Education 


A. B. Rothwell, City Supt., 
Manitowoc, Chairman 

Clarice Kline, Tchr., Wauke- 
sha, Vice Chairman 

Olga Brenner, Prin.. Shaw- 
ano 

C. H. Dorr, Prin., Milton 

Irene Eldridge, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 

Glen Eye, Prof., Madison 


John Guy Fowlkes, Dean, 
Madison 

Clarence Greiber, St. Dir. 
Voc. Ed., Madison 

Wm. Hansen, Pres. STC, 


Stevens Point 

R. S. Ihlenfeldt, St. Supv., 
Madison 

B. A. Kennedy, City Supt., 
Prairie du Chien 

Alma Therese Link, Tchr., 
Oshkosh 

Wm. Moore, Co, Supt., Wau- 
sau 

J. C. Rutherford, City Supt., 
Tomahawk 


Marcella Schneider, Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

Kurt Schoenoff, Co. Supt., 
Barahoo 

Robert Showers, Tchr., Green 
Bay 


Laura Stasieluk, Tchr., Ra- 
cine 

Ruth Strozinsky, Tchr., La 
Crosse 

L. O. Tetzlaff, C. N. Prin., 
Sheboygan Falls 


G. E. Watson, St. Supt., 
Madison 
Retirement 


J. H. Murphy, City Supt., 
Chippewa Falls, Chairman 
Herbert Dahmer, Tehr., 


West Allis Vice Chairman 
} (Turn to Next Page) 
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WEA Committees... 
(Continued from Page $1) 
L. R. Bune, Co, Supt., Bal- 
sam Lake 

Mark Ingraham, 
Madison 

Joseph Mollica, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 

Dorothy Puestow, Tchr., 
Madison 

Viola Seider, Tchr., Adell 

Joe Sheski, Tchr., N. Fond 
du Lac 


Dean, 


Alice Sundstrom, Tchr., 
Marinette 
Locals 


George O’Brien, City Supt., 
Two Rivers, Chairman 
Wayne Flamme, Tchr., An- 
tigo, Vice Chairman 

Mrs. Myrle Anderson, Tchr., 
Eau Claire 

Catherine Behrens, Tchr., 
Kenosha, Ex-Officio 

Harold Cripe, Prin., Racine 
cine 

Robert Johnson, Supr. Tchr., 
Baldwin 

Marie Kennedy, Co. 
Shell Lake 

George Kinney, Tchr., Ash- 
land 

Mary McAdams, Prin., To- 
mah 

Le Roy Peterson, Prof., Mad- 
ison 

John Stoffel, 


Supt., 


C.N. Prin, 


Richland Center 





Welfare 

Esther Czerwonky, Prin., 
Milwaukee, Chairman 

Mrs. Ruth MeNally, Tchr., 
West Allis, Vice Chairman 

Mrs. Haldis Franson, Tchr., 
Wauwatosa 

Lydia Goerz, Tchr., Kenosha 

Harry Hanson, Co. Supt., 
Sun Prairie 

George Kunzelman, Tehr., 
Darlington 

J. F. Luther, City Supt., Del- 
avan 

Alice Matson, 
Claire 

Margaret Spielmacher, Tchr. 
Superior, Ex-Officio 


Tchr., Eau 


Public Relations 

Rexford Mitchell, Pres. STC, 
La Crosse, Chairman 

Alexander Georgiady, Curr. 
Dir., Manitowoc, Vice Chm. 

Katherine Bennett, Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

John Bernd, Tchr., Merrill 

Mrs. Beatrice Burgdorff, Co. 
Supt., Mauston 

Robert Halmsted, Prin., 
Black River Falls 

T. J. Jenson, Supt., Shore- 
wood 

Otis Winchester, Tchr., Min- 
ocqua 
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Committee to Study 
Reorganization 


Walter Engelke, Prin., Madi- 
son, Chairman 

Alvina Starry, Supv. Tchr., 
Balsam Lake, Vice Chair- 
man 

M. G. Batho, 
La Crosse 

Frances Jelinek, Tchr., Mil- 
waukee 

R. F. Lewis, Ass’t. St. Supt., 
Madison 

Margaret Packer, Tchr., An- 
tigo 


City Supt., 


International Relations 


Sidney Ainsworth, Tchr., 
Madison, Chairman 

Cecelia Howe, Tchr., Janes- 
ville, Vice Chairman 

Mrs, Dorothy Howard, Tchr., 
Potosi 

Bertram Lyngaas, Tchr., 
Elm Grove 

Edythe Sanderman, Gr. 
Supr., Menasha 


Green Bay Vocational 
School on | Honor Roll 


A certificate for excep- 
tional merit and a place on 
the national school safety 
honor roll of the National 
Safety Council has been 
awarded to the Green Bay 
School of Vocational and 
Adult Education for the fifth 
consecutive year, H. O. Ei- 
ken, school director, has an- 
nounced. 

“We are proud of our 
safety education program 
and are pleased that the Na- 
tional Safety Council has 
again recognized our efforts. 
As long as accidents are the 
ranking cause of death 
among school-age youths and 
adults, all of us on the staff 
of Vocational School will 
continue our organized safety 
program to teach the people 
of our community to protect 
themselves and their fel- 
lows,” Eiken said. 

The National Safety Coun- 
cil honor roll was initiated 
in 1944. To earn a place on 
it, a school must present a 
detailed report of its safety 
program to a committee. If 
this committee reports favor- 
ably, the National Safety 
Council lists the school on 
the honor roll and sends the 
school a Certificate of Ex- 
ceptional Merit. 

Members of the committee 
which reviewed the work of 
the Vocational School in- 
cluded safety directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
the police department, and 
local manufacturers. 








1060 Former Teachers 
Have Pleasant Surprise 


Last fall the WEA office: 
sent to its general mailing 
list the names of 2800 for- 
mer teachers who had ac- 
counts in the State Retire- 
ment System which they 
could withdraw. These were 
inactive accounts and prac- 
tically all of them have had. 
no contact with the system 
for years. 

As a result of the exam- 
ination of the list adminis- 
trators and others assisted. 
the Retirement System office 
in locating 1060 former 
teachers whose settlement of 
accounts are now in process. 
To date approximately $200,- 
000 has been paid. It is to the: 
advantage of these people 
that they be located and ac- 
counts paid up. Furthermore, 
it will help the office of the 
Annuity Board if small ac- 
counts can be settled and: 
wiped from the_ books. 
Thousands of small accounts: 
add tremendously to clerical 
and statistical routine be- 
cause these accounts are 
credited with interest. 

The Annuity Board appre- 
ciates and is grateful for 
the assistance WEA mem- 
bers have given. However, 
only about one-third of the 
list have been located and 
contact with the others is 
desirable. The suggestion is 
made that if those who re- 
ceived it would pass _ it 
around among members of 
the teaching staff for exam- 
ination more names could be 
identified to the Annuit y~ 
Board. In so doing members 
will be assisting those who 
have money coming to them 
and thus get rid of inactive 
accounts in a system of 
which they are members. 








Leadership Conference 
Planned at River Falls 





The River Falls STC will 
be host to the educators of 
surrounding counties in a re- 
gional leadership conference, 
Feb. 2-3. The conference, 
emphasizing curriculum 
problems, will be the first re- 
gional meeting following the 
central leadership conference 
sponsored by the State De- 
partment in Madison. It is 
designed to stimulate and de- 
velop consultant services 
which are to be available to 
group leaders at regular in- 
tervals, 
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Supt. Hunt of Chicago Urges Special School 
Programs for Brotherhood Week, Feb. 19-26 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Chi- 
cago superintendent of 
schools, has been named 
chairman of schools and col- 
leges for the 17th annual 
American Brotherhood Week 
to be observed Feb. 19-26, 
by the National Conference 





the honorary chairman, has 
invited the people to con- 
sider together the need and 
the implications of brother- 
hood in human relations. .In 
communities throughout the 
country, peoples of all faiths 
and races have accepted the 





of Christians and Jews. 
On the theme “Brother- 


‘invitation. Schools, churches 
land community organizations 
hood for Peace and Free-|have focused their efforts by 
dom”, Brotherhood Week |holding forums, assemblies 
will be observed during the|and other programs con- 
week of Washington’s birth-|cerned with spreading the 
day in recognition of that|idea of the brotherhood of 
statesman’s belief in the in-|man. Statesmen, government 
violate right of every man |Officials and civic leaders in 
to “worship God according |ll professions have rallied 
to the dictates of his own |to the call. 
heart.” Former Secretary of | ‘The role of the school in 
the Navy John L. Sullivan | brotherhood,” said Mr. Hunt, 
is serving as national chair-|in an interview with the Na- 
man of the observance, of | tional Conference, “is a most 
which President Truman is|important role because the 
the honorary chairman. school can do so much to 
ipromote understanding in 
the field of human relations 
For this celebration, and|and can bring about an ap- 
for each of the 16 successive |preciation of the contribu- 
American Brotherhood |tions that come as a result 
Weeks, the president of the |of diversity. 
United States, who is always| “The purpose of education 





Need of Brotherhood 





and the responsibility of the 
school he added, “is to im- 
plement the belief of our 
forefathers that each indi- 
|vidual is important. Schools 
were instituted to bring 
about an appreciation of the 
importance of every individ- 
ual, regardless of his back- 
| ground.” 





Suggested Programs 

Brotherhood Week was ini- 
tiated by the National Con- 
ference, not to take the place 
lof a day to day program, but 
|to implement and high light 
lits year-round educational 
| activities. 

As a means of “inventory 
|taking” Mr. Hunt suggested 
ithat schools throughout the 
‘country hold assemblies at 
‘which the observance may 
|be explained by men and 
|women of divergent faiths 
|and that exchange assemblies 
be held by schools attended 
primarily by children of a 
|particular cultural or reli- 
lgious background. 
| The only effective way to 
lretain our American way of 
‘life, according to Mr. Hunt, 
‘is to make Democracy work 
|—and that is the theme of 
'Brotherhood Week. 





}man 


Wisconsin Educators 
Attend Rural Confab 


Several Wisconsin repre- 
sentatives attended the Great 
Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education held at 
the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on Novem- 
ber 28-30. Those from this 
state who participated in the 
program were Charles Horn- 
bach of Eau Claire STC, B. 
W. Krietlow of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Theodore 
A. Sorenson of Chippewa 





|County, Michael S. Kies of 
\Milwaukee County, and 


Ralph Jolliffe and R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt of the State De- 
partment. 

Concerning itself with the 
qualities and characteristics 
of the community school, the 
conference discussed such 
live topics as district reor- 
ganization, elements of 
school leadership, school 
transportation, and housing. 





“Brotherhood Week gives us 
a chance to show the world 
that Democracy does work 
and that we in America are 
building the brotherhood of 


” 
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Citizens Learn More 
About Their Schools 


American Education Week 
for 1949 is history. If the 
number of articles in the 
press about the observance 
of the special week is any in- 
dication, it is evident that 
large numbers of educators 
made the best of an oppor- 
tunity to get the public bet- 
ter acquainted with their 
schools. Editorials in many 
newspapers reviewed the de- 
velopment of American Edu- 
cation Week, admonished the 
teachers and the parents 
about the deficiencies of our 





ences with parents were 
found to be most practical 


and beneficial practices. In||~ 


some instances boards of ed- 


ucation took an active part || 
in planning the programs. || 
Special articles about educa- || 


tion in newspapers reached 
many, of course, who did not 
visit the schools. 


F. H. Wandrey Becomes 
Beaver Dam School Supt. 


Fred H. Wandrey who has 
been head of the Richland 
Center Public Schools since 
1943 resigned his position to 
accept the post as superin- 
tendent at Beaver Dam, Jan. 











CLIFFORD E, ERICKSON 





conducted which in some 


Came” which will be _ illus- 


‘|trated. Before the Library 


Section Richard B. Sealock, 
chief librarian of Gary, In- 
diana, will discuss “The Li- 
brary—a Center for Audio- 
Visual Education.” Helen A. 
Rhyme of Portage is chair- 
man. 

For one of the speakers 


_l|of the Mathematics Section, 


Jeanette Bullis of Janesville 
will present Bjarne Ullsvik 
of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 
Robert R. Jarvis of Stough- 
ton, head of the Physical Ed- 
ucation Section, has secured 
Reynold E. Carlson, assistant 
professor of recreation, Uni- 





1. He succeeded E. G. Kel-|°@5¢S includes a_ luncheon. versity of Indiana, and presi- 


educational systems, and 
dent of the American Camp- 


Besides the educators of the 


suggested that there should 
be greater promotion of the 
idea. 

The Journal of Education 
will not attempt to list the 
school systems and education 
association which did an ef- 
fective piece of public rela- 
tions work during American 
Education Week. Notes from 
our Clipping Service, how- 
ever, reveal many of the 
methods used to let the 
people know how the schools 
are serving society. Open 


logg who became superin- 
tendent at West Allis. Be- 
fore going to Richland Cen- 
ter Mr. Wandrey was super- 
intendent of schools at Black 
River Falls. 





Douglas and Erickson... 
(Continued from Page $1) 
levels and is on the editorial 
board of “Occupations” mag- 
azine. Mr. Erickson will also 
speak at the Guidance sec- 

tion in the afternoon. 


Sectional Programs 
During the afternoon 22 


state whom the chairmen 





ing Association, to discuss 


have invited to speak, S€V- |“The Place of Camping in 


eral from outside the field t 
of education and from out | 
of the state have been se- i 
cured. Don Mullen of Jeffer- I 
son, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Section, has secured 


he School Program.” 

“Uses of Atomic Energy” 
s the topic for Donald L. 
Buchanan of the Argonne 


National Laboratory’s Divi- 
sion of Biology of Chicago 


Wilbur Renk of Sun Prairie | who will speak to the Science 
who will talk on “Europe as Section. Edmund R Ander- 


I Saw It,” and Arnie Betts, 
assemblyman from Lodi, wil! 
discuss “School Reorganiza- | 
tion.” Headline speakers for 





son of Monroe is chairman. 


Speech Section 
Kenneth G. Hance, assist- 


the Commercial Section un- ant dean of the Northwestern 


der the chairmanship of El- 





house, exhibits, displays in 
store windows, one sate sectional programs will be/mer E. Terwedow of Beloit University School of Speech, 
ze will talk to the Speech Sec- 


include Mrs. Madeline S. tion on the subject “As 


Strony, educational director 
of the Gregg Publishing Co., Se oem Us and As We 

... for Teachers and Students of History in 

the Grades! 


Just Published! Brand New In 1950! 


School of Business of the 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


University of Indiana. 
and 


Mrs. Margaret Friskey. 
EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


editor of Children’s Press, of 
By Southworth and Southworth 





Gould Morrison, chairman 
of the Vocational Section, 
has as the headline speaker 
for the luncheon meeting 
George Haberman, president 
of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Labor, who has a topic 
“Labor Views Vocational Ed- 
ucation.” Several leading ed- 
ucators of Wisconsin are 
scheduled for important 
parts in many of the sec- 
tional programs. The Jour- 
nal has mentioned only those 
from out of the state or who 
are not connected with the 
schools in Wisconsin. This 

Latin Section year, the business of the as- 

Jeanette Jordon, chairman |S0ciation will be transacted 
of the Latin Section, has in-|by a Delegate Assembly at 
vited Norman J. DeWitt, |the luncheon meeting. 
chairman of the Department 
of Classics, University of When writing the adver- 
Minnesota, and editor of the | tisers, please mention the 
Classical Journal, to speak | Journal. It will help your 
on the topic “Before Caesar | Association. 


Chicago, will discuss the 
topic “Books to Grow On” 
before the Intermediate 
Grades Section of which 
Irene Hoyt of Janesville is 
chairman. For the Kinder- 
garten—primary Section Ruth 
Woodsworth of the Lakewood 
School of Madison has se- 
cured Margaret Miner, su- 
pervisor of elementary edu- 
cation of Duluth, Minnesota. 





Two new books for the Middle Grades, covering, 
respectively, our Old World background from the 
cave men through the period of exploration and our 
New World History from the beginning of the period 
of exploration through the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, plus sections on the American Indian and our 
national expansion. 





Noted for new colored pictures, colored maps, work- 
saving chronological reviews, and the same fascinating 
story style that has long made the Southworth his- 
tories so popular. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: H. F. Schell, Neenah 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Atlanta Dallas 








Helpful Special Features in 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Exhibit, Main Floor Central High School 
Southern Wisconsin Education Association 


eage Convention, Feb. 10 
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Be a Jump Ahead | 4 fs 


of the First Robin! > 0 fe 
ra 


Bask in the reflection of the fresh Spring mood to come. Every 
day more new fashions arrive . . . fashions that you can wear 
now ... to make you feel and look as gay as the new season. 
Flowery scarfs to twine in new ways, gloves, handbags, crisp 
hankies. Even umbrellas that welcome showers as though they 
were flowers. Spring is here the minute you dress the part. 


Come and See Us in Madison 


Come in and browse around . . . have lunch or 
tea in Our Madison Room . . . meet your friends 
in our beautiful lounge on third floor . . . havea 


wonderful time during your visit in Madison .. . 
and do come in and see us. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Wisconsin Educators Were NAM Congress 
Guests in New York City, December 7-9 





Eleven Wisconsin educat- 
ors were guests at the 54th 
annual Congress of the Na- 
tional Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation in New York City, 
Dec. 7-9. Thirty-two school- 
men from all parts of the 
United States attended the 
session which was a part of 
the NAM program launched 
this year to bridge the gap 
between the classroom and 
the factory or office. The 
meeting was an example of 
the desire of business men 
to aid educators in under- 
standing the problems of 
business as well as for edu- 


cators to present worthwhile: 


ideas to businessmen. By 
sharing and exchanging ideas 
both business men and edu- 
cators profited. 

The Wisconsin delegation 
of educators included: Rus- 
sell L. Moberly, UW profes- 
sor of commerce; Ivan W. 
Stone, chairman of the De- 
partment of Government of 
Beloit College; James 


Browning, Carroll College; 
G. W. Bannerman, Wausau 
superintendent of schools; 


Ray Colbert, UW Extension 
Division; Charles Walden, 
director of curriculum, State 
Department of Public In- 
struction; Herman Weil and 
Donald Woods, both of the 
Milwaukee STC; Frederic 
Andrews, Ripon College; 
Russell Ehrenhardt, Oshkosh 
STC; and Orville Christian, 
Wausau Public Schools. 


Students Represented 


In addition to the teachers 
one student from each state 
and the District of Columbia 
was a guest of the Associa- 
tion. Robert E. Brismaster 
of Oshkosh STC was the stu- 
dent representative from 
Wisconsin. Students were 
given the opportunity to 
question business men on 
that all important subject, 
“What opportunity is there 
for youth today?” For this 
panel John W. Studebaker, 
former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, was the mod- 
erator. It was one of the 
highlights of the three-day 
meeting. 

Some of the outstanding 
speakers on the general pro- 
grams were Cecil Palmer of 
England, Louis Bromfield, 
Paul Hoffman, U. S. Euro- 
pean Recovery Administra- 
tor, and Carlos Romulo, Phil- 
ippine delegate to the United 
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Nations and president of the 
United Nations Assembly. 


Gov. Rennebohm Names 
Sorensen State Chief 


Volmer H. Sorensen, for- 
mer public school man, was 
appointed director of the 
State Bureau of Personnel 
by Governor Rennebohm. Mr. 
Sorensen is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin 
and was superintendent of 
schools at Rio and Williams 
Bay. Following this he was 
connected with the Univer- 
sity Extension Division and 
Fairbanks Morse and Com- 
pany of Beloit. At the time 
of his appointment he was 
personnel consultant at the 
University. 

Sorensen took office on 
Jan. 1 succeeding the veteran 
director A. J. Opstedal who 
was also a school man prior 
to his affiliation with the 
Bureau of Personnel. 














“Hire the Handicapped” 
Is Nat'l Contest Topic 





The second annual na- 
tional essay contest con- 
ducted by The President’s 
Committee on National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handi- 
capped in cooperation with 
the various state committees 
will begin Feb. 1 and close 
Mar. 81. All entries should 
be judged and top four prize 
winners named by the State 
NEPH Committees by April 
30. 

“Hire the Handicapped, it’s 
Good Business” wil be the 
title of 1950 essays. Eleventh* 
and twelfth grade ‘students 
in all public and private high 
schools are eligible to enter, 
providing their State enters 
the national contest and 
handles the necessary ar- 
rangements of notification 
and judging. 


Prizes Total $2000 

It is expected that the 
prizes offered in 1950 will at 
least equal the sum of $2,000 
given the five National win- 
ners in 1949. The first prize 
was $1,000 and additional 
awards $400, $300, $200 and 
$100. All five National win- 
ners, selected from the first 
place winners in each State, 
received their checks from 
the President at the White 
House. 





Available for informational 
material and background 
facts on why it is good busi- 
ness to hire the handicapped 
are local offices of the State 
employment services and 
State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, the Veterans 
Administration and U. S. 
Civil Service Commission 
offices in American commu- 
nities and numerous private 
agencies and organizations 
engaged in the employment 
and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. 


Northeastern WEA Plans 
Meetings for Teachers 


Gordon Leistikow of Win- 
neconne, chairman of the Ex- 
tension Division of the 
Northeastern WEA, arranged 
a series of meetings and 
demonstrations during the 
winter months to aid the 
teachers of the area in their 
daily classroom problems. 

Ethel J. Graff, educational 
consultant of D. C. Heath 
and Co., discussed reading 
situations before groups in 
Outagamie county on Dec. 5 
under the leadership of 
Henry J. Van Straten of Ap- 
pleton; Winnebago county, 
Dec. 6, Mrs. Ida May Bower; 
Ripon, Dec. 7, R. L. Licking; 
New Holstein, Dec. 8, Ralph 
Dosch; and Kohler, Dec. 9, 
Harold L. Paukert. 

On Jan. 21 at Fond du Lac, 
Mary. Potter of the Racine 
Public Schools will discuss 
the problems of elementary 
mathematics. Lester Timm 
of Fond du Lac will arrange 
the program. For elementary 
science Mrs. Olga Brenner 
of Shawano has secured Mil- 
ton Pella of Wisconsin High 
School, University of Wis- 
consin.. Mr. Pella will also 
appear on a science program 
at Kimberly under the direc- 
tion of John Gerritts. The 
dates for the science meet- 
ings will be set later. 











H. S. Vincent of Ohio 
Chosen Superintendent 


Harold S. Vincent, head of 
the Canton, Ohio, Public 
Schools, was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Mil- 
waukee by the Board of Ed- 
ucation, Dec. 22. His duties 
will begin July 1, 1950, and 
his appointment will be for 
two years, filling out the un- 
expired three-year term to 
which the late Lowell P. 
Goodrich was appointed last 
January. 

A graduate of Greenville 
College, Greenville, Ill., Mr. 
Vincent has received his 
Master’s degree from Ohio 
State University and has 
done graduate work at West- 
ern Reserve University in 
Cleveland. His professional 
experience includes prin- 
cipalship of the Wessington 
Springs, South Dakota, High 
School, and elementary and 
high school teaching, assist- 
ant high school principal, re- 
search director, and first as- 
sistant superintendent at 
Akron, Ohio. As first assis- 
tant he was in charge of 
teacher personnel, school re- 
organization, and budgeting. 
Since 1947 he has been su- 
perintendent of the Canton, 
Ohio, Public Schools. 


Active in Profession 

Besides his membership in 
several professional organi- 
zations he has been president 
of the Ohio Association of 
School Administrators and a 
member of the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. He has 
also been an official in sev- 
eral community organiza- 
tions in Canton. 

W. W. Theisen, assistant 
superintendent of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, has 
been serving as acting super- 
intendent since the death of 
Mr. Goodrich. 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3lst YEAR 


410-414 Weston Building 





TEACHERS! 


Member N.A.1.A. 





If it is a position in the Midwest or West, we 
can find it for you. 


Enroll Now 








HUFF 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


TEACHERS AGENCY La HAWAII AND 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T. A. 

35 years’ superior placerrent service 


E WEST 
Exceptional opportunities 
for good teachers in all 
departments. Enroll for 
1950, also for emergency 
vacancies. 

a 








410 Ins. Bldg. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 

48th Year 

Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 





January 1950 
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ASCD Will Assemble In 
Denver, February 12-15 


The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment will meet for their 
fourth annual convention in 
Denver, Feb. 12-15, accord- 
ing to A. Helen Anderson, 
chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of ASCD, and di- 
rector of publications of the 
Denver Public Schools. 

Dr. William C. Menninger, 
one of America’s leading psy- 
chiatrists and general secre- 
tary of the Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka, Kansas, will 
keynote the conference theme 
when he speaks Feb. 12, at 
8:00 p. m. on the topic, ““Men- 
tal Health for Better Living.” 





1950 Yearbook 


Presented also at the first 
general meeting will be the 
1950 yearbook which carries 
the same title as Dr. Men- 
ninger’s address, “Mental 
Health For Better Living.” 
The yearbook has been pre- 
pared by the yearbook com- 
mittee under the chairman- 
ship of Caroline Tryon, as- 
sistant professor in the 
School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

James ‘Patton, president of 
the National Farmers’ Un- 
ion, will address the conven- 
tion at its closing Monday 
luncheon on Wednesday, 
Feb. 15. 

Plans are underway for 
meetings sometime during 
the convention of the follow- 
ing groups: Association for 
Student Teaching, National 
Association of Elementary 
Science Teachers, American 
Education Fellowship, John 
Dewey Society, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 

Since the unique .character- 
istic of the ASCD Conven- 
tion has been its study and 
discussion groups, approxi- 
mately half the convention 
time will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of such problems 
as were recommended by the 
membership. 


Army Overseas Branch 
Seeks Special Teachers 





The Overseas Affairs 
Branch of the U. S. Army is 
recruiting recreational direc- 
tors and librarians to staff 
Army Service Clubs in the 
Pacific theater, according to 
chn H. Plattenburg, repre- 
seniative of the Overseas Af- 
fairs Branch. “The _back- 
ground of training and ex- 
perience in the teaching pro- 





fession often makes school 
teachers particularly wel} | 
suited for recreational work.” | 

The Recreation Service in | 
the Far East Command oper- 
ates a large number of Serv- 
ice Clubs which provide rec- 
reation for enlisted person- 
nel of all cultural and racial 
groups, from all geograph- 
ical areas and who possess 
varied educational back- 
grounds. 


Training for Leisure Hours 


With the new “younger 
army” more 18 and 19 year 
old soldiers are now serving | 
overseas and_ constructive 
training for leisure hours 
has become more vital to the 
army than ever before. Ac- 
tivities include _ parties, | 
handicraft work, planned | 
entertainment, soldier shows, 
song fests, and games. 

College trained women be- 
tween the ages of 24 and 35 
with a practical knowledge 
of arts and crafts, music, 
dramatics or group recrea- 
tion will direct these activ- 
ities in service clubs in Japan 
and Okinawa. 





Special Allowances 


Besides the base salary ad- 
ditional allowances are made 
for overseas service and for | 
transportation and housing. 

Women librarians between 
21 and 35 with bachelor de- 
grees in library science are 
also in demand in the same 
areas. 

Teachers qualified and in- 
terested may secure addi- 
tional information from John 
H. Plattenburg, Representa- 
tive, Overseas Affairs 
Branch, 1660 East Hyde 
Park Blvd., Chicago 15. 


E. H. Boettcher Heads 
Secondary Principals 


E. H. Boettcher, principal 
of the Wausau Senior High 
School, was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Association 
of Secondary Principals at 
the annual meeting of the 
group during the WEA con- 
vention in Milwaukee. He 
has served as vice president 
during the past year and 
now succeeds Ralph Cham- 
berlain of Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee. 

Other officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: Carl L. Amund- 
son, Racine, vice president; 
Clyde Shields, Waukesha, 
secretary-treasurer; and Al- 
vin E. Westgaard, Pulaski 
High School, Milwaukee, co- 
ordinator. 


—————— — | 
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Wisconsin's State Teachers Colleges 


FIVE WEEK SESSION—June 26-July 29, Inclusive 


All courses will be planned with Conservation Education as a 
central core. Students may, however, work in the areas of 
Field Botany, Field Zoology, or in Social Studies. It wiil 
be conducted on the workshop plan. 


Application for enrollment in the 1950 camp should be made 
by March 1, 1950. A $10 deposit should accompany applica- 
tion to insure reservation. Camp accommodations are limited 
to 21 men and 21 women. Reservations will be made in the 
order in which applications are received. 


Fees for camp residents will be: State incidental fee, $15; 
local camp fee, $10; board and room, approximately 
$96.25; total $121.25. 

Fees for commuters will be: State incidental fee, $15; local 
camp fee, $10; total $25. 

Veterans can attend under regular V. A. educational benefits. 


Here’s an opportunity to do summer school work for five 
weeks in the heart of Wisconsin’s vacationland. If interested, 
get in touch with your Registrar or Director, or write Presi- 
dent Wm. C. Hansen, State Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 


1950 EAGLE RIVER SUMMER 
SCHOOL CAMP 


Sponsored by 


AT EAGLE RIVER, WISCONSIN 





Classes in session six days each week. 
Six semester hours of credit can be earned. 


























A WORLD VIEW 


essential geography 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


A geography which helps the student fit 
together his experiences . . . 

of change in the world 

of varied ways of living 

of the influence of place 

of the problem of conservation 

of the reality of interdependence 


of the need for world cooperation 


A geography, therefore, which gives the stu- 
dent that secure understanding he needs if he 
is to use geography in life situations. 








SILVER BURDETTCOMPANY 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 16, Illinois 
Wisconsin Representative: Ronald Layde 
148 S. Bartlett St., Shawano, Wisconsin 
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New RCA VICTOR. 
Children’s Records 


the“ TTLE 
Napper” series 


on both 45 rpm and 
conventional 78 rpm records 


This new series of “Little Nipper” non- 
breakable records will be welcomed by all 
teachers. Keeps small fry busy and happy 
in the classroom. All the familiar favorite 
stories children love best. 





New “Little Nipper’’ 
STORYBOOK RECORD ALBUMS 


12 to 24-page story-picture book and 2-record 
album combined. Children look at pictures 
and read the story while listening to records. 
Complete set of 8 familiar children’s stories. 





New “Little Nipper’ PICTURE ALBUMS 
and Storybook Showpieces 





Color-illustrated albums and storybook | 


showpieces of 4 favorite children’s stories. 





4 


New “Little Nipper’ SHOWPIECES 


One- or two-record showpiece container with | 


dramatically illustrated text. 9 stories popular 
with youngsters. 


Send for FREE 20-page illustrated booklet list- 


ing titles of entire ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Series. 


MAIL COUPON — TODAY! 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Educational Services, Dept.133A ] 
Radio Corporation of America ; 
Camden, N. J. i 


Please send me illustrated booklet on new “Little | 
Nipper’’ Series of Children’s Records. 


Name. 





School 








City State. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Animals Growing Up (Sound, 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Lang. Arts, P, I; Nat. 
Sci., P, I; Read. Readiness, P) 


An unforgettable experience in ob- 
servation of three kinds of baby ani- 
mals: chicks, puppies, and a calf. 
Shows each type of animal from 
shortly after birth to the age of com- 
parative independence of the mother. 
Shows the chick hatching from the 
egg, and how baby animals feed, grow, 
and change as they develop. (EBF') 


Day in the Life of a Five-Year Old 
(Sound, 20 min.; $3.00 GI; Use: 
Health. C; Psych., C; Teach., C; 
Clubs, A) 


Shows a typical day in a well-organ- 
ized kindergarten with emphasis upon 
principles of psychology and method 
being illustrated. Shows ways of build- 
ing confidence, good work habits, social 
attitudes, and responsibility in various 
kindergarten activities for the five- 
year-old. (Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.) 


Improving Your Posture (Sound, 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Phys. Ed., J, S; 
Physiol., J; Health, J, S; Teach., C; 
Clubs J) 


Analyzes the meaning of good pos- 
ture, its importance and methods of 
maintaining good posture. Illustrates 
exercises to attain good posture by 
strengthening some muscles, stretching 
others, and standing right. Stresses 
causes of poor posture and methods of 
correction. (Coronet) 


Improve Your Pronunciation (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Eng., J, S; 
Lang. Arts, I; Clubs, J, A) 


Illustrates the needs and rules for 


correct speech, using high-school pupils - 


as examples. Shows typical predica- 
ments, confusion, and embarrassment 
caused by careless or inaccurate pro- 
nunciation. Stresses such principles as: 
pronounce every syllable; pronounce 
each sound; use accepted pronuncia- 
tion; use natural pronunciation. (Cor- 
onet) 


When All the People Play (Sound; 24 
min.; $3.00 GI; Use: Phys. Ed., C; 
Soc. St., S; Sociol., C; Clubs, A) 


Shows the development of a commu- 
nity and district recreation program in 
the little town of Annapolis Royal, N. 
S. (pop. 782). Portrays the recogni- 


tion of needs by parents, the determi- 
nation to establish a recreation pro- 
gram, and the steps taken to do so. 
(Nat’l Film Bd. of Can.) 


Ways to Good Habits (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Gutd., J; Psych., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, J) 


Illustrates many kinds of good and 
bad habits among boys and girls in 
such areas as sports, safety, health, 
and personality. Stresses the methods 
of building good habits by deciding on 
what habits to build, getting someone 
to help, starting right away, and prac- 
ticing regularly without slipping back 
to the old habit. (Coronet) 


Who Will Teach Your Child? (Sound; 
23 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Psych., C; 
Teach., C; Clubs, A) 


Raises question of how to attract the 
specially gifted into teaching, suggest- 
ing where some answers may be found. 
Shows the problems and the rewards 
of good teaching; the trials of poorly 
qualified inexperienced teachers. 
Stresses the absolute necessity for ex- 
pert teachers in the modern world. 
(McGraw-Hill) 


Who’s Delinquent? (Sound; 16 min.: 
$2.50 GI; Use: Soc. St., S; Sociol., 
S, C; Clubs, A) 


Poses the question of juvenile delin- 
quency in terms of community respon- 
sibility. Pictures a typical American 
town with such material progress, but 
much delinquency. Analyzes part played 
by overcrowded, understaffed schools; 
inadequate recreational programs; poor 
homes, inattention to welfare problems; 
and a lack of well-trained juvenile 
court workers. Suggest a community 
approach to the problem. (RKO) 


South Africa—Riches of the Veldt 
(Seund; B&W; 20 min.; $3.50 T; 
Use: Geog., S; World Hist., S; Soc. 
St., I, J; Clubs; J, A) 


Life and industries in the Union of 
South Africa today. Native tribes on 
reservations contrasted with life in 
modern Johannesburg, Kimberly, and 
Cape Town. Visits to a gold mine, a 
gold refinery, and to a diamond mine. 
Cattle ranches, orange groves and vine- 
yards in the rich Veldt. Animated 
maps point up geographic character- 





istics of the region. (United World) 
PROBLEMS 


SE IN SCHOOL... 


New book for teachers, by eminent psychiatrists, 
frankly discusses this vital problem. Scientific 
depth, wealth of information and experience in- 
terpreted in the light of modern psychology; 
General Attitudes and Consequences, Psycho- 
Sexual Situations, Sexual Manifestations, New 
Conceptions Sex Education and hundreds other 
subjects! A must! Order Now! Only $2.00. 
(Money Back Guarantee) Staples Press, Inc., 
Dept. ST-1, 70 E. 45th St., New York City 17. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TOTEACHERS =; 


Social Living 


‘This revised edition of Sociology and 
Social Problems, written by Paul H. 
Landis, chairman of the Division of 
Rural Sociology and professor of sociol- 
ogy, the State College of Washington, 
and Judson T. Landis, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, Michigan State Col- 
lege, gives young people an understand- 
ing of society and their place in it, of 
the social forces shaping personality, 
and the impact of group experience on 
their own lives and behavior. It is illus- 
trated throughout with many photo- 
graphs and charts which tie closely to 
the text. 


Ginn and Co, 


Algebra, First Course 


This textbook has been prepared by 
Raleigh Schorling, professor of educa- 
tion of the University of Michigan, 
tolland R. Smith, coordinator of math- 
ematics of the Springfield, Mass., Pub- 
lice Schools, and John L. Clark of 
Teachers College Columbia University, 
to meet the objectives of the teaching 
of mathematics. To accomplish their 
purpose they have adopted the trends 
and the recommendations of experi- 
enced teachers of mathematics to help 
students better understand the prin- 
ciples and secure a mastery of skills. 


World Book Co. 


How Personalities Grow 


In How Personalities Grow, Helen 
Shacter of Northwestern University 
has analyzed the reasons for human 
behavior, the social needs of people, 
and the steps in personal development. 
The book, filled with interesting anec- 
dotes which illustrates types of be- 
havior, is a positive and professional 
approach to personality development. 
It will be helpful to every student with 
problems of this type. 
McKnight and McKnight 


| FIRST 
GRADE 


List $3.00 
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“First you learn things you don’t under- 
stand ... then you learn to understand 
them!” 
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How You Look and Dress 


A book for the first course in cloth-@ 


ing by Byrta Carson, clothing teacher 
at the Sidney Lanier High School, San 
Antonio, Texas, is designed to meet the 
needs, interests, and problems of girls 
taking a first course in clothing in- 
struction. How You Look and Dress is 
written to arouse interest in clothing, 
to develop good habits of work and 
orderliness, and to create a desire for 
attractive personal appearance. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.40 


Adventures with Pioneers 


Adventures with Pioneers is a new 
Health Supplementary Reader for the 
Social Studies, Grades 3-5. Mary 
Browning has told the story of the 
daily routine of pioneer life and the 
difficulties and dangers of the frontier. 
The setting of the story is in Ken- 
tucky which is typical of many regions 
of our country. The story is well illus- 
trated with drawings fitted into the 
text, 


D. C. Heath and Co. $1.60 


Safe and Healthy Living 


Ginn & Co. has just published a re- 
vised edition of the series of health 
books known as Safe and Healthy Liv- 
ing. For each grade, from one to eight, 
a book on health has been written by 


J. Mace Andress, former editor of 
school and health department in. Hy- 
geia, I. H. Goldberger, M. D., director 
of health education, New York City 
Public Schools, and Grace T. Hallock, 
director of health and welfare publi- 
cation bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Each book weaves in 
suggestions for the formation of habits 
and practices which will lead to better 
health. All are interestingly illustrated 
with actual photographs and drawings, 
many in color. 


Ginn & Co. Price Range $1.24 to $1.56 


Wings to Adventure 


Wings to Adventure for Grade 6 of 
the Ginn Basic Readers is a collection 
of action and adventure stories which 
show without preaching how boys and 
girls of character meet situations. At 
the same time the stories, edited by 
David H. Russell, Doris Gates, and 
Mabel Snedaker, will enrich the pu- 
pils’ background in history, geography, 
and science. All the stories are well il- 
lustrated, many in color. 


Ginn and Co. $1.84 


Alcohol and Human Affairs 


Willard B. Spalding, dean of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Illinois, and John R. Montague, M. 
D., vice chairman of the Educational 





Now Available 
Fundamentals of Citizenship ¢ Wisconsin Civics 
¢y Blough - Switzer - Ryan 


This new text, dealing with the State, County, and City Gov- 
ernment of Wisconsin, was prepared by Mary Tuohy Ryan 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 





of interest. 
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74 new ly pe Civtes for Grade 7 or 8 


% The individual pupil is the center 


Emphasis is on the function of 


civic institutions. 








LAIDLAW 





BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 














Advisory Committee of the Oregon 
State Liquor Commission and clinical 
associate in medicine, University o 
Oregon Medical School, have told the 
story of the production of alcohol, its 
effect on the individual, and its social 
and economic effects on our society. 
Much factual evidence is introduced. 
The authors present the many angles 
to this controversial and - perennial 
question which has faced man since the 
beginning of history. 

World Book Co. 


YOURS for the asking 


Our advertisers are friendly neigh- 
bors ready to serve our readers when- 
ever called upon. The habit of reading 
the advertising messages regularly will 
pay dividends to busy school people. 


of America” 

Accordion folded. 8 
Feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous festivals 
in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes les- 
son topics with details on many 
other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

4. How tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet 
which tells how tape recording is 
used in music, English, speech, 
commercial, science and social 
studies. Pictures and sketches. 
(Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company.) 

3. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 
—a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils 
will enjoy learning about our 
greatest natural resource with this 
entertaining, and accurate booklet. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

. “Academic and Textbook Writing 
discussed in a new 32-page book- 
let. Discusses the problems of pub- 
lishing from the writer’s and from 
the publisher’s viewpoints.” (Expo- 
sition Press) 

. Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The 
story about each record will help 
with the selection of appropriate 
records for various ages. (Radio 
Corporation of America) 


1. “Famous Festivals 


wall mural. 





Chips Off The Funny Bone 





Just Passing 
*° Father: “Well, son, how are your 
marks at school?” 

Son: “Under water.” 

Father: “What do you mean, under 
water?” 

Son: “They’re all below ‘C’ level.” 


Stumped! 

“There is nothing in the world that 
can’t be done,” shouted the man giving 
a pep talk. 

“Have you ever tried pushing tooth- 
paste back in the tube, mister?” came 
a voice from the back of the hall. 


A Little Help 

Man: “Did you catch all those fish 
yourself ?” 

Boy: “Oh no! I had a worm to help 
me.” 


Down Thru The Years 

The 8l-year-old man, who was as 
unconscious of his age as a 21-year- 
old, came in the house one day wet and 
muddy from the knees down. “I wanted 
to cross the creek to see about the 
cow,” he explained. “I used to jump it 
clear and easy, but now every dang 
time I try I land in the middle. Guess 
I just ain’t noticed it getting wider.” 


It’s Logical! 

“Won’t you give a shilling to the 
Lord?” asked the Salvation Army 
lassie. 

“How auld are ye,” 
Scotsman. 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Ah well, I’m past seventy-five. I’ll 
be seein’ Him afore ye, so I’ll hand it 
to Him myself.” 


inquired the 


Naturally 

The mayor, proud of having been 
awarded an honorary degree by his 
former college, was addressing a class 
of boys and girls in one of the city’s 
grammar schools. He asked them 
whether anyone knew the meaning of 
M.D., D.D. and L.L.D. There was a 
dead silence until a little girl excitedly 
shrilled: “I know, mister! Mairsy 
Doats, Dosey Doats, and Little Lambsy 
Divey!” 
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An Eye for Business 

Nephew: “You’ve got lots of pep for 
a man past 100 years old. How do you 
get that way?” 

Uncle: “I ain’t decided yet. I’m dick- 
erin’ with two or three cereal compan- 
ies for my endorsement.” 





EUROPEAN TOURS 
We offer a great variety of itineraries at 
very attractive prices. Tours are filling 
rapidly, so write for information TODAY. 
Perry Travel Service 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Serving teachers is our specialty. 








Are your seniors going East this 
spring? Several schools have booked 
repeated stopovers at MAGEE 
MANOR, WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. Ca- 
pacity 60 in three story dorm with 
showers, ete., one floor recreation, 
free bowling alleys. Kitchen and din- 
ing rooms available; all under one 
roof. Charles H. Evans, Owner. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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“But Dad... it’s not mine... it’s one 
of yours I found in the attic!” 


January 1950 





